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CHAPTER I. 


MONG the many fatalities 
attending the bloom of young 
desire, that of blindly taking 
to the confectionery line has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
considered. How is the son 
of a British yeoman, who 
has been fed principally on 
salt pork and yeast dumplings, 
to know that there is satiety 
for the human stomach even 
in a paradise of glass jars 
full of sugared almonds and 
pink lozenges, and that the 
tedium of life can reach a 
pitch where plum-buns at 
discretion cease to offer the 
slightest enticement? Or 
how, at the tender age when 
a confectioner seems to him 

avery prince whom all the world must envy,—who breakfasts on macaroons, 

dines on marengs, sups on twelfth-cake, and fills up the intermediate hours 

with sugar-candy or peppermint,—how is he to foresee the day of sad 

wisdom, when he will discern that the confectioner’s calling is not socially 

influential, or favourable to a soaring ambition? Ihave known a man who 
VOL. X.—no. 55. 1. 























2 BROTHER JACOB. 


turned out to have a metaphysical genius, incautiously, in the period of 
youthful buoyancy, commence his career as a dancing-master; and you may 
imagine the use that was made of this initial mistake by opponents who 
felt themselves bound to warn the public against his doctrine of the 
Inconceivable. He couldn’t give up his dancing-lessons, because he made 
his bread by them, and metaphysics would not have found him in so much 
as salt to his bread. It was really the same with Mr. David Faux and the 
confectionery business. His uncle, the butler at the great house close by 
Brigford, had made a pet of him. in his early boyhood, and it was on a 
visit to this uncle that the confectioners’ shops in that brilliant town had, 
on a single day, fired his tender imagination. He carried home the 
pleasing illusion that a confectioner must be at once the happiest and the 
foremost of men, since the things he made were not only the most beautiful 
to behold, but the very best eating, and such as the Lord Mayor must 
always order largely for his private recreation ; so that when his father 
declared he must be put to a trade, David chose his line without a moment’s 
hesitation ; and, with a rashness inspired by a sweet tooth, wedded himself 
irrevecably to confectionery. Soon, however, the tooth lost its relish and 
fell into blank indifference; and all the while, his mind expanded, his 
ambition took new shapes, which could hardly be satisfied within the 
sphere his youthful ardour had chosen. But what was he to do? He 
was a young man of much mental activity, and, above all, gifted with 
a spirit of contrivance; but then, his faculties would not tell with great 
effect in any other medium than that of candied sugars, conserves, and 
pastry. Say what you will about the identity of the reasoning process 
in all branches of thought, or about the advantage of coming to sub- 
jects with a fresh mind, the adjustment of butter to flour, and of heat 
to pastry, is not the best preparation for the office of prime minister ; 
besides, in the present imperfectly organized state of society, there are 
social barriers. David could invent delightful things in the way of 
drop-cakes, and he had the widest views of the suck department; but 
in other directions he certainly felt hampered by the want of knowledge 
and practical skill; and the world is so inconveniently constituted, that 
the vague consciousness of being a fine fellow is no guarantee of success in 
any line of business. 

This difficulty pressed with some severity on Mr. David Faux, even 
before his apprenticeship was ended. His soul swelled with an impatient 
sense that he ought to become something very remarkable—that it was 
quite out of the question for him to put up with a narrow lot as other 
men did: he scorned the idea that he could accept an average. He 
was sure there was nothing average about him: even such a person as 
Mrs. Tibbits, the washerwoman, perceived it, and probably had a prefer- 
ence for his linen. At that particular period he was weighing out ginger- 
bread-nuts ; but such an anomaly could not continue. No position could 
be suited to Mr. David Faux that was not in the highest degree easy to 
the flesh and flattering to the spirit. If he had fallen on the present 
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times, and enjoyed the advantages of a Mechanics’ Institute, he would 
certainly have taken to literature and have written reviews; but his 
education had not been liberal. He had read some novels from the 
adjoining circulating library, and had even bought the story of “ Inkle 
and Yarico,” which had made him feel very sorry for poor Mr. Inkle; so 
that his ideas might not have been below the mark of the literary calling; 
but his spelling and diction were too unconventional. 

When a man is not adequately appreciated or comfortably placed in 
his own country, his thoughts naturally turn towards foreign climes; 
and David’s imagination circled round and round the utmost limits of 
his geographical knowledge, in search of a country where a young gentle- 
man of pasty visage, lipless mouth, and stumpy hair, would be likely to 
be received with the hospitable enthusiasm which he had a right to 
expect. Having a general idea of America as a country where the popu- 
lation was chiefly black, it appeared to him the most propitious destina- 
tion for an emigrant who, to begin with, had the broad and easily recog- 
nizable merit of whiteness; and this idea gradually took such strong 
possession of him that Satan seized the opportunity of suggesting to him 
that he might emigrate under easier circumstances, if he supplied himself 
with a little money from his master’s till, But that evil spirit, whose 
understanding, I am convinced, has been much overrated, quite wasted 
his time on this occasion. David would certainly have liked well to have 
some of his master’s money in his pocket, if he had been sure his 
master would have been the only man to suffer for it; but he was a 
cautious youth, and quite determined to run no risks on his own account. 
So he stayed out his apprenticeship, and committed no act of dishonesty 
that was at all likely to be discovered, reserving his plan of emigration 
for a future opportunity. And the circumstances under which he carried 
it out were in this wise. Having been at home a week or two partaking 
of the family beans, he had used his leisure in ascertaining a fact which 
was of considerable importance to him, namely, that his mother had a 
small sum in guineas painfully saved from her maiden perquisites, and 
kept in the corner of a drawer where her baby-linen had reposed for the 
last twenty years—ever since her son David had taken to his feet, with a 
slight promise of bow-legs, which had not been altogether unfulfilled. 
Mr. Faux, senior, had told his son very frankly, that he niust not look to 
being set-up in business by hin: with seven sons, and. one of them a 
very healthy and well-developed idiot, who consumed a dumpling about 
eight inches in diameter every day, it was pretty well if they got a 
hundred a-piece at his death. Under these circumstances, what was 
David to do? It was certainly hard that he should take his mother’s 
money; but he saw no other ready means of getting any, and it was not 
to be expected that a young man of his merit should put up with iticon- 
veniences that could be avoided. Besides, it is not robbery to take 
property belonging to your mother: she doesn’t prosecute you. And 
David was very well behaved to his mother; he comforted her by 
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speaking highly of himself to her, and assuring her that he never fell 
into the vices he saw practised by other youths of his own age, and that 
he was particularly fond of honesty. If his mother would have given him 
her twenty guineas as a reward of this noble disposition, he really would 
not have stolen them from her, and it would have been more agreeable to 
his feelings. Nevertheless, to an active mind like David's, ingenuity is 
not without its pleasures: it was rather an interesting uccupation to 
become stealthily acquainted with the wards of his mother’s simple key 
(not in the least like Chubb’s patent), and to get one that would do its 
work equally well; and also to arrange a little drama by which he would 
escape suspicion, and run no risk of forfeiting the prospective hundred at 
his father’s death, which would be convenient in the improbable case of 
his not making a large fortune in the “ Indies.” 

First, he spoke freely of his intention to start shortly for Liverpool, 
and take ship for America; a resolution which cost his good mother some 
pain, for, after Jacob the idiot, there was not one of her sons to whom 
her heart clung more than to her youngest-born, David. Next, it 
appeared to him that Sunday afternoon, when everybody was gone to 
church, except Jacob and the cow-boy, was so singularly favourable an 
opportunity for sons who wanted to appropriate their mothers’ guineas, that 
he half thought it must have been kindly intended by Providence for such 
purposes. Especially the third Sunday in Lent; because Jacob had been 
out on one of his occasional wanderings for the last two days; and David, 
being a timid young man, had a considerable dread and hatred of Jacob, 
as of a large personage who went about habitually with a pitchfork in 
his hand. 

Nothing could be easier, then, than for David on this Sunday afternoon 
to decline going to church, on the ground that he was going to tea at 
Mr. Lunn’s, whose pretty daughter Sally had been an early flame of his, 
and, when the church-goers were at a sale distance, to abstract the guineas 
from their wooden box and slip them into a small canvas bag—nothing 
easier than to call to the cow-boy that he was going, and tell him to keep 
an eye on the house, for fear of Sunday tramps. David thought it would 
be easy, too, to get to a small thicket, and bury his bag in a hole he had 
already made and covered up under the roots of an old hollow ash, 
and he had, in fact, found the hole without a moment’s difliculty, had 
uncovered it, and was about gently to drop the bag into it, when the 
sound of a large body rustling towards him with something like a bellow, 
was such a surprise to David, who, as a gentleman gifted with much con- 
trivance, was naturally only prepared for what he expected, that, instead 
of dropping the bag gently, he let it fall so as to make it untwist, and 
vomit forth the shining guineas. In the same moment he looked up and 
saw his dear brother Jacob close upon him, holding the pitchfork so that 
the bright smooth prongs were a yard in advance of his own body, and 
about a foot off David’s. (A learned friend, to whom I once narrated 
this history, observed that it was David's guilt which made these prongs 
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formidable, and that the mens nil conscia sibi strips a pitchfork of all 
terrors. I thought this idea so valuable, that I obtained his leave to use 
it on condition of suppressing his name.) Nevertheless, David did not 
entirely lose his presence of mind; for in that case he would have sunk 
on the earth or started backward; whereas he kept his ground and 
smiled at Jacob, who nodded his head up and down, and said,—‘ Hoich, 
Zavy!” in a painfully equivocal manner. David’s heart was beating 
audibly, and if he had had any lips they would have been pale; but his 
mental activity, instead of being paralyzed, was stimulated; while he was 
inwardly praying (he always prayed when he was much frightened),— 
“Oh, save me this once, and I'll never get into danger again! ”—he was 
thrusting his hand into his pocket in search of a box of yellow lozenges, 
which he had brought with him from Brigford among other delicacies of 
the same portable kind, as a means of conciliating proud beauty, and 
more particularly the beauty of Miss Sarah Lunn. Not one of these deli- 
eacies had he ever offered to poor Jacob, for David was not a young man 
to waste his jujubes and barley-sugar in giving pleasure to people from 
whom he expected nothing. But an idiot with equivocal intentions and a 
pitchfork is as well worth flattering and cajoling as if he were Louis 
Napoleon. So David, with a promptitude equal to the occasion, drew out 
his box of yellow lozenges, lifted the lid, and performed a pantomime 
with his mouth and fingers, which was meant to imply that he was 
delighted to see his dear brother Jacob, and seized the opportunity of 
making him a small present, which he would find particularly agreeable 
to the taste. Jacob, you understand, was not an intense idiot, but within 
a certain limited range knew how to choose the good and reject the 
evil; he took one lozenge, by way of test, and sucked it as if he had 
been a philosopher ; then, in as great an ecstacy at its new and complex 
savour as Caliban at the taste of Trinculo’s wine, chuckled and stroked 
this suddenly beneficent brother, and held out his hand for more; for, 
except in fits of anger, Jacob was not ferocious or needlessly predatory. 
David’s courage half returned, and he left off praying; pouring a dozen 
lozenges into Jacob’s palm, and trying to look very fond of him. He 
congratulated himself that he had formed the plan of going to see Miss 
Sally Lunn this afternoon, and that, as a consequence, he had brought 
with him these propitiatory delicacies: he was certainly a lucky fellow; 
indeed, it was always likely Providence should be fonder of him than of 
other apprentices, and since he was to be interrupted, why, an idiot was 
preferable to any other sort of witness. For the first time in his life, 
David thought he saw the advantage of idiots. 

As for Jacob, he had thrust his pitchfork into the ground, and had 
thrown himself down beside it, in thorough abandonment to the unprece- 
dented pleasure of having five lozenges in his mouth at once, blinking 
meanwhile, and making inarticulate sounds of gustative content. He had 
not yet given any sign of noticing the guineas, but in seating himself he 
had laid his broad right hand on them, and unconsciously kept it in that 
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position, absorbed in the sensations of his palate. If he could only be 
kept so occupied with the lozenges as not to see the guineas before David 
could manage to cover them! That was David’s best hope of safely; for 
Jacob knew his mother’s guineas; it had been part of their common 
experience as boys to be allowed to look at these handsome coins, and 
rattle them in their box on high days and holidays, and among all 
Jacob’s narrow experiences as to money, this was likely to be the most 
memorable. 

“Here, Jacob,” said David, in an insinuating tone, handing the box 
to him, “T'l! give ’em all toyou. Run !—make haste !—else somebody ‘Il 
come and take ’em.” 

David, not having studied the psychology of idiots, was not aware that 
they are not to be wrought upon by imaginative fears. Jacob took the 
box with his left hand, but saw no necessity for running away. Was 
ever a promising young man wishing to lay the foundation of his fortune 
by appropriating his mother’s guineas obstructed by such a day-mare as 
this? But the moment must come when Jacob would move his right 
hand to draw off the lid of the tin box, and then David would sweep the 
guineas into the hole with the utmost address and swiftness, and imme- 
diately seat himself upon them. Ah, no! It’s of no use to have fore- 
sight when you are dealing with an idiot: he is not to he calculated upon. 
Jacob's right hand was given to vague clutching and throwing; it sud- 
denly clutched the guineas as if they had been so many pebbles, and was 
raised in an attitude which promised to scatter them like seed over a 
distant bramble, when, from some prompting or other—probably of an 
unwonted sensation—it paused, descended to Jacob’s knee, and opened 
slowly under the inspection of Jacob’s dull eyes. David began to pray 
again, but immediately desisted—another resource having occurred to 
him. : 
“‘Mother! zinnies!” exclaimed the innocent Jacob. Then, looking 
at David, he said, interrogatively, ‘ Box ?” 

“Hush! hush!” said David, summoning all his ingenuity in this 
severe strait. “See, Jacob!” He took the tin box from his hrother’s 
hand, and emptied it of the lozenges, returning half of them to Jacob, but 
secretly keeping the rest in his own hand. Then he held out the empty 
box, and said, “ Here’s the box, Jacob! The box for the guineas!” 
gently sweeping them from Jacob’s palm into the box. 

This procedure was not objectionable to Jacob; on the contrary, the 
guineas clinked so pleasantly as they fell, that he wished for a repetition 
of the sound, and seizing the box, began to rattle it very gleefully. David, 
seizing the opportunity, deposited his reserve of lozenges in the ground 
and hastily swept some earth over them. ‘Look, Jacob!” he said, at 
last. Jacob paused from his clinking, and looked into the hole, while 
David began to scratch away the earth, as if in doubtful expectation. 
When the lozenges were laid bare, he took them out one by one, and gave 
them to Jacob, 
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“ Hush !” he said, in a loud whisper, “ Tell nobody—all for Jacob— 
hush—sh—sh! Put guineas in the hole—they’ll come out like this!” 
To make the lesson more complete, he took a guinea, and lowering it 
into the hole, said, “ Put in so.” Then, as he took the last lozenge 
out, he said, “Come out so,” and put the lozenge into Jacob's hospitable 
mouth. 

Jacob turned his head on one side, looked first at his brother and then 
at the hole, like a reflective monkey, and, finally, laid the box of guineas 
in the hole with much decision. David made haste to add every one of 
the stray coins, put on the lid, and covered it well with earth, saying in 
his most coaxing tone— 

“Take ’m out to-morrow, Jacob; all for Jacob! Hush—sh—sh! ” 

Jacob, to whom this once indifferent brother had all at once become a 
sort of sweet-tasted Fetish, stroked David’s best coat with his adhesive 
fingers, and then hugged him with an accompaniment of that mingled 
chuckling and gurgling by which he was accustomed to express the milder 
passions. But if he had chosen to bite a small morsel out of his 
beneficent brother’s cheek, David would have been obliged to bear it. 

And here I must pause, to point out to you the short-sightedness of 
human contrivance. This ingenious young man, Mr. David Faux, 
thought he had achieved a triumph of cunning when he had associated 
himself in his brother’s rudimentary mind with the flavour of yellow 
lozenges. But he had yet to learn that it is a dreadful thing to make 
an idiot fond of you, when you yourself are not of an affectionate 
disposition: especially an idiot with a pitchfork—obviously a difficult 
friend to shake off by rough usage. 

It may seem to you rather a blundering contrivance for a clever 
young man, to bury the guineas. But, if everything had turned out a: 
David had calculated, you would have seen that his plan was worthy of 
his talents. The guineas would have lain safely in the earth while the 
theft was discovered, and David, with the calm of conscious innocence, 
would have lingered at home, reluctant to say good-by to his dear 
mother while she was in grief about her guineas; till at length, on the 
eve of his departure, he would have disenterred them in the strictest 
privacy, and carried them on his own person without inconvenience. 
But David, you perceive, had reckoned without his host, or, to speak 
more precisely, without his idiot brother—an item of so uncertain and 
fluctuating a character, that I doubt whether he would not have puzzled 
the astute heroes of M. de Balzac, whose foresight is so remarkably at 
home in the future. 

It was clear to David now that he had only one alternative before 
him: he must either renounce the guineas, by quietly putting them back 
in his mother's drawer (a course not unattended with difficulty) ; or, he 
must leaye more than a suspicion behind him, by departing early next 
morning without giving notice, and with the guineas in his pocket. For 
if he gave notice that he was going, his mother, he knew, would insist on 
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fetching from her box of guineas the three she had always promised him 
as his share ; indeed, in his original plan, he had counted on this as 
a means by which the theft would be discovered under circumstances that 
would themselves speak for his innocence; but now, as I need hardly 
explain to you, that well combined plan was completely frustrated. 
Even if David could have bribed Jacob with perpetual lozenges, an 
idiot’s secrecy is itself betrayal. He dared not even go to tea at 
Mr. Lunn’s, for in that case he would have lost sight of Jacob, who, in 
his impatience for the crop of lozenges, might scratch up the box again 
while he was absent, and carry it home—depriving him at once of 
reputation and guineas. No! he must think of nothing all the rest 
of this day, but of coaxing Jacob and keeping him out of mischief. It 
was a fatiguing and anxious evening to David; nevertheless, he dared 
not go to sleep without tying a piece of string to his thumb and 
great toe, to secure his frequent waking; for he meant to be up with the 
first peep of dawn, and be far out of reach before breakfast-time. His 
father, he thought, would certainly cut him off with a shilling; but what 
then? Such a striking young man as he, would be sure to be weil 
received in the West Indies: in foreign countries there are always 
openings—even for cats. It was probable that some princess Yarico 
would want him to marry her, and make him presents of very large 
jewels beforehand; after which, he needn’t marry her unless he liked. 
David had made up his mind not to steal any more, even from people who 
were fond of him: it was an unpleasant way of making your fortune 
in a world where you were likely to be surprised in the act by 
brothers. Such alarms didn’t agree with David's constitution—and he 
had felt so much nausea this evening that I have no doubt his liver was 
affected. Besides, he would have been greatly hurt not to be thought 
well of in the world: he always meant to make a figure, and be thought 
worthy of the best seats and the best morsels, 

Ruminating to this effect on the brilliant future in reserve for him, 
David, by the help of his check-string, kept himself on the alert to seize 
the time of earliest dawn for his rising and departure. His brothers, of 
course, were early risers, but he should anticipate them by at least an 
hour and a-half, and the little room which he had to himself as only an 
occasional visitor, had its window over the horse-block, so that he could 
slip out through the window without the least difficulty. Jacob, the 
horrible Jacob, had an awkward trick of getting up before everybody else, 
to stem his hunger by emptying the milk-bowl that was “duly set” for 
him; but of late he had taken to sleeping in the hay-loft, and if he came 
into the house, it would be on the opposite side to that from which David 
was making his exit. There was no need to think of Jacob; yet David 
was liberal enough to bestow a curse on him—it was the only thing he ever 
did bestow gratuitously. His small bundle of clothes was ready packed, 
and he was soon treading lightly on the steps of the horse-block, soon 
walking at a smart pace across the fields towards the thicket. It would 
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take him no more than two minutes to get out the box; he could make 
out the tree it was under by the pale strip where the bark was off, 
although the dawning light was rather dimmer in the thicket. But what, 
in the name of—burnt pastry,—was that large body with a staff planted 
beside it, close at the foot of the ash-tree? David paused, not to make 
up his mind as to the nature of the apparition—he had not the happiness 
of doubting for a moment that the staff was Jacob’s pitchfork—but to 
gather the self-command necessary for addressing his brother with a suffi- 
ciently honeyed accent. Jacob was absorbed in scratching up the earth, 
and had not heard David’s approach. 

“Tsay, Jacob,” said David in a loud whisper, just as the tin box was 
lifted out of the hole. 

Jacob looked up, and discerning his sweet-flavoured brother, nodded 
and grinned in the dim light in a way that made him seem to David like a 
triumphant demon. If he had been of an impetuous disposition, he would 
have snatched the pitchfork from the ground and impaled this fraternal 
demon. But David was by no means impetuous; he was a young man 
greatly given to calculate consequences, a habit which has been held to be 
the foundation of virtue. But somehow it had not precisely that effect in 
David: he calculated whether an action would harm himself, or whether 
it would only harm other people. In the former case he was very timid 
about satisfying his immediate desires, but in the latter he would risk the 
result with much courage. : 

“ Give it me, Jacob,” he said, stooping down and patting his brother, 
“Let us see.” 

Jacob, finding the lid rather tight, gave the box to his brother in 
perfect faith. David raised the lid, and shook his head, while Jacob put 
his finger in and took out a guinea to taste whether the metamorphosis 
into lozenges was complete and satisfactory. 

“ No, Jacob ; too soon, too soon,” said David, when the guinea had been 
tasted. “Give it me; we'll go and bury it somewhere else; we'll put 
it in yonder,” he added, pointing vaguely toward the distance. 

David screwed on the lid, while Jacob, looking grave, rose and grasped 
his pitchfork. Then, seeing David’s bundle, he snatched it, like a too 
officious Newfoundland, stuck his pitchfork into it, and carried it over 
his shoulder in triumph, as he accompanied David and the box out of the 
thicket. 

What on earth was David to do? It would have been easy to frown at 
Jacob, and kick him, and order him to get away; but David dared as soon 
have kicked the bull. Jacob was quiet as long as he was treated indul- 
gently; but on the slighest show of anger, he became unmanageable, 
and was liable to fits of fury, which would have made him formidable 
even without his pitchfork. There was no mastery to be obtained over 
him except by kindness or guile. David tried guile. 

“Go, Jacob,” he said, when they were out of the thicket—pointing 
towards the house as he spoke. ‘Go and fetch me a spade—a spade, 
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But give me the bundle,” he added, trying to reach it from the fork, 
where it hung high above Jacob’s tall shoulder. 

But Jacob showed as much alacrity in obeying as a wasp shows in 
Jeaying a sugar basin. Near David, he felt himself in the vicinity of 
Jozenges: he chuckled and rubbed his brother’s back, brandishing the 
bundle higher out of reach. David, with an inward groan, changed his 
tactics, and walked on as fast as he could. It was not safe to linger. 
Jacob would get tired of following him, or, at all events, could be eluded. 
If they could once get to the distant high road, a coach would overtake 
them, David would mount it, having previously, by some ingenious 
means, secured his bundle, and then Jacob might howl and flourish his 
pitchfork as much as he liked. Meanwhile he was under the fatal 
necessity of being very kind to this ogre, and of providing a large break- 
fast for him when they stopped at a roadside inn. It was already three 
hours since they had started, and David was tired. Would no coach be 
coming up soon? he inquired. No coach for the next two honrs. But 
there was a carrier’s cart to come immediately, on its way to the next 
town. If he could slip out, even leaving his bundle behind, and get into 
the cart without Jacob! But there was a new obstacle. Jacob had 
recently discovered a remnant of sugar-candy in one of his brother’s tail- 
pockets; and, since then, had cautiously kept his hold on that limb of the 
garment, perhaps with an expectation that there would be a further deve- 
lopment of sugar candy after a longer or shorter interval. Now every 
one who has worn a coat will understand the sensibilities that must keep 
aman from starting away in a hurry, when there is a grasp on his coat-tail. 
David looked forward to being well received among strangers, but it might 
make a difference if he had only one tail to his coat. 

He felt himself in a cold perspiration. He could walk no more: he 
must get into the cart and let Jacob get in with him. Presently a 
cheering idea occurred to him : after so large a breakfast, Jacob would 
be sure to go to sleep in the cart; you see at once that David meant 
to seize his bundle, jump out, and be free. His expectation was partly 
fulfilled: Jacob did go to sleep in the cart, but it was in a peculiar 
attitude—it was with his arms tightly fastened round his dear brother’s 
body; and if ever David attempted to move, the grasp tightened with the 
force of an affectionate boa-constrictor. 

“‘Th’ innicent’s fond on you,” observed the carrier, thinking that 
David was probably an amiable brother, and wishing to pay him a 
compliment. 

David groaned. The ways of thieving were not ways of pleasantness, 
Oh, why had he an idiot brother? Or why, in general, was the world so 
constituted that a man could not take his ‘mother’ S guineas comfortably ? 
David became grimly speculative. 

Copious dinner at noon for Jacob; but little dinner, because little 
appetite, for David. Instead of eating, he plied Jacob with beer; for 
through this liberality he descried a hope. Jacob fell into a dead sleep, 
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at last, without having his arms round David, who paid the reckoning, 
took his bundle, and walked off. In another half-hour he was on the 
coach on his way to Liverpool, smiling the smile’ of the triumphant 
wicked. He was rid of Jacob—he was bound for the Indies, where 
a gullible princess awaited him, He would never steal any more, but 
there would be no need; he would show himself so deserving, that 
people would make him presents freely. He must give up the notion of 
his father’s legacy; but it was not likely he would ever want that trifle; 
and even if he did—why, it was a compensation to think that in being 
for ever divided from his family he was divided from Jacob, more terrible 
than Gorgon or Demogorgon to David's timid green eyes. Thank heaven 
he should never see Jacob any more! 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was nearly six years after the departure of Mr. David Faux for 
the West Indies, that the vacant shop in the market-place at Grimworth 
was understood to have been let to the stranger with a sallow com- 
plexion and a buff cravat, whose first appearance had caused some excite- 
ment in the bar of the Woolpack, where he had called to wait for the 


coach, 

Grimworth, to a discerning eye, was a good place to set up shop- 
keeping in. There was no competition in it at present; the Church-people 
had their own grocer and draper; the Dissenters had theirs; and the two 
or three butchers found a ready market for their joints without strict 
reference to religious persuasion—except that the rector’s wife had given a 
general order for the veal sweet-breads and the mutton kidneys, while 
Mr. Rodd, the Baptist minister, had requested that, so far as was com- 
patible with the fair accommodation of other customers, the sheep’s 
trotters might be reserved for him. And it was likely to be a growing 
place, for the trustees of Mr. Zephaniah Crypt’s Charity, under the 
stimulus of a late visitation by commissioners, were beginning to apply 
long accumulating funds to the rebuilding of the Yellow Coat School, 
which was henceforth to be carried forward on a greatly extended scale, 
the testator having left no restrictions concerning the curriculum, but only 
concerning the coat. 

The shopkeepers at Grimworth were by no means unanimous as to the 
advantages promised by this prospect of increased population and trading, 
being substantial men, who liked doing a quiet business in which they 
were sure of their customers, and could calculate their returns to a nicety. 
Hitherto, it had been held a point of honour by the families in Grimworth 
parish, to buy their sugar and their flannel at the shops where their fathers 
and mothers had bought before them; but, if new-comers were to bring in 
the system of neck-and-neck trading, and solicit feminine eyes by gown- 
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pieces aid in fan-like folds, and surmounted by artificial flowers, giving 
them a factitious charm (for on what human figure would a gown sit like 
a fan, or what female head was like a bunch of China-asters?), or, if new 
grocers were to fill their windows with mountains of currants and sugar, 
made seductive by contrast and tickets,—what security was there for Grim- 
worth, that a vagrant spirit in shopping, once introduced, would not in the 
end carry the most important families to the larger market town of Cattleton, 
where, business being done on a system of small profits and quick returns, 
the fashions were of the freshest, and goods of all kinds might be bought 
at an advantage ? 

With this view of the times predominant among the tradespeople at 
Grimworth, their uncertainty concerning the nature of the business which 
the sallow-complexioned stranger was about to set up in the vacant shop, 
naturalfy gave some additional strength to the fears of the Jess sanguine. 
If he was going to sell drapery, it was probable that a pale-faced fellow 
like that, would deal in showy and inferior articles—printed cottons and 
muslins which would leave their dye in the wash-tub, jobbed linen full of 
knots, and flannel that would soon look like gauze. If grocery, then 
it was to be hoped that no mother of a family would trust the teas of an 
untried grocer. Such things had been known in some parishes, as trades- 
men going about canvassing for custom with cards in their pockets: when 
people came from nobody knew where, there was no knowing what they 
might do. It was a thousand pities that Mr. Moffat, the auctioneer and 
broker, had died without leaving anybody to follow him in the business, 
and Mrs. Cleve’s trustee cught to have known better than to let a shop to 
a stranger. Even the discovery that ovens were being put up on the 
premises, and that the shop was, in fact, being fitted up for a confec- 
tioner and pastry-cook’s business, hitherto unknown in Grimworth, did not 
quite suffice to turn the scale in the new-comer’s favour, though the land- 
lady at the Woolpack defended him warmly, said he seemed to be 
a very clever young man, and from what she could make out, came 
of a very good family; indeed, was most likely a good many people’s 
betters. 

It certainly made a blaze of light and colour, almost as if a rainbow 
had suddenly descended into the market-place, when, one fine morning, 
the shutters were taken down from the new shop, and the two windows 
displayed their decorations. On one side, there were the variegated tints 
of collared and marbled meats, set off by bright green leaves, the pale 
brown of glazed pies, the rich tones of sauces and bottled fruits inclosed 
in their veil of glass—altogether a sight to bring tears into the eyes of a 
Dutch painter; and on the other, there was a predominance of the more 
delicate hues of pink, and white, and yellow, and buff, in the abundant 
lozenges, candies, sweet biscuits and icings, which to the eyes of a bilious 
person might easily have been blended into a faéry landscape in Turner's 
latest style. What a sight to dawn upon the eyes of Grimworth children ! 
They almost forgot to go to their dinner that day, their appetites being 
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preoccupied with imaginary sugar-plums; and I think even Punch, set- 
ting up his tabernacle in the market-place, would not have succeeded in 
drawing them away from those shop-windows, where they stood accord- 
ing to gradations of size and strength, the biggest and strongest being 
nearest the window, and the little ones in the outermost rows lifting wide- 
open eyes and mouths towards the upper tier of jars, like small birds at 


meal-time. ; 

The elder inhabitants pished and pshawed a little at the folly of the 
new shopkeeper in venturing on such an outlay in goods that would not 
keep; to be sure, Christmas was coming, but what housewife in Grimworth 
would not think shame to furnish forth her table with articles that were 
not home-cooked? No, no. Mr. Edward Freely, as he called himself, 
was deceived, if he thought Grimworth money was to flow into his pockets 
on such terms. 

Sdward Freely was the name that shone in gilt letters on a mazarine 
ground over the door-place of the new shop—a generous-sounding name, 
that might have belonged to the open-hearted, improvident hero of an old 
comedy, who would have delighted in raining sugared almonds, like a 
new manna-gift, among that small generation outside the windows. 
But Mr. Edward Freely was a man whose impulses were kept in due 
subordination: he held that the desire for sweets and pastry must only 
be satisfied in a direct ratio with the power of paying for them. If the 
smallest child in Grimworth would go to him with a halfpenny in its 
tiny fist, he would, after ringing the halfpenny, deliver a just equivalent 
in “ rock.” He was not a man to cheat even the smallest child—he often 
said so, observing at the same time that he loved honesty, and also that 
he was very tender-hearted, though he didn’t show his feelings as some 
people did. 

Either in reward of such virtue, or according to some more hidden 
law of sequence, Mr. Freely’s business, in spite of prejudice, started under 
favourable auspices. For Mrs. Chaloner, the rector’s wife, was among the 
earliest customers at the shop, thinking it only right to encourage a new 
parishioner who had made a decorous appearance at church ; and she 
found Mr. Freely a most civil, obliging young man, and intelligent to a 
surprising degree for a confectioner ; well-principled, too, for in giving 
her useful hints about choosing sugars he had thrown much light on the 
dishonesty of other tradesmen. Moreover, he had been in the West 
Indies, and had seen the very estate which had heen her poor grandfather's 
property; and he said the missionaries were the only cause of the negro’s 
discontent—an observing young man, evidently. Mrs. Chaloner ordered 
wine-biscuits and olives, and gave Mr. Freely to understand that she 
should find his shop a great convenience. So did the doctor’s wife, and 
so did Mrs. Gate, at the large carding mill, who, having high connections 
frequently visiting her, might be expected to have a large consumption of 
ratafias and macaroons. 

The less aristocratic matrons of Grimworth seemed likely at first to 
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justify their husbands’ confidence that they would never pay a percentage 
of profits on drop-cakes, instead of making their own, or get up a hollow 
show of liberal housekeeping by purchasing slices of collared meat when 
a neighbour came in for supper. But it is my task to narrate the gradual 
corruption of Grimworth manners from their primitive simplicity—a 
melancholy task, if it were not cheered by the prospect of the fine 
peripateia or downfall by which the progress of the corruption was ulti- 
mately checked. 

It was young Mrs. Steene, the veterinary surgeon’s wife, who first 
gave way to temptation. I fear she had been rather over-educated for her 
station in life, for she knew by heart many passages in Lalla Rookh, the 
Corsair, and the Siege of Corinth, which had given her a distaste for 
domestic occupations, and caused her a withering disappointment at the 
discovery that Mr. Steene, since his marriage, had lost all interest in the 

“4 bulbul,” openly preferred discussing the nature of spavin with a coarse 
neighbour, and was angry if the pudding turned out watery—indeed, was 
simply a top-booted “ vet,” who came in hungry at dinner-time; and not 
in the least like a nobleman turned Corsair out of pure scorn for his race, 
or like a renegade with a turban and crescent, unless it were in the irrita- 
bility of his temper. And anger is such a very different thing in top- 
boots ! 

This brutal man had invited a supper-party for Christmas-eve, when he 
would expect to see mince-pies on the table. Mrs. Steene had prepared 
her mince-meat, and had devoted much butter, fine flour, and labour, to 
the making of a batch of pies in the morning; but they proved to be so 
very heavy when they came out of the oven, that she could only think 
with trembling of the moment when her husband should catch sight of 
them on the supper-table. He would storm at her, she was certain; and 
before ali the company; and then she should never help crying: it was 
so dreadful to think she had come to that, after the bulbul and every- 
thing! Suddenly the thought darted through her mind that this once she 
might send for a dish of mince-pies from Freely’s: she knew he had 
some. But what was to become of the eighteen heavy mince-pies? Oh, 
it was of no use thinking about that; it was very expensive—indeed, 
making mince-pies at all was a great expense, when they were not sure to 
turn out well : it would be much better to buy them ready made. You 
paid a little more for them, but there was no risk of waste. 

Such was the sophistry with which this misguided young woman— 
enough. Mrs. Steene sent for the mince-pies, and, I am grieved to add, 
garbled her household accounts in order to conceal the fact from her 
husband. This was the second step in a downward course, all owing 
to a young woman’s being out of harmony with her circumstances, 
yearning after renegades and bulbuls, and being subject to claims from 
a veterinary surgeon fond of mince-pies. The third step was to harden 
herself by telling the fact of the bought mince-pies to her intimate friend 
Mrs. Mole, who had already guessed it, and who subsequently encouraged 
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herself in buying a mould of jelly, instead of exerting her own skill, by 
the reflection that “other people” did the same sort of thing. The 
infection spread; soon there was a party or clique in Grimworth on the 
side of “ buying at Freely’s;”” and many husbands, kept for some time 
in the dark on this point, innocently swallowed at two mouthfuls a tart 
on which they were paying a profit of a hundred per cent., and as inno- 
cently encouraged a fatal disingenuousness in the partners of their bosoms 
by praising the pastry. Others, more keen-sighted, winked at the too 
frequent presentation on washing days, and at impromptu suppers, of 
superior spiced-beef, which flattered their palates more than the cold 
remnants they had formerly been contented with. Every housewife who 
had onee “bought at Freely’s,” felt a secret joy when she detected a 
similar perversion in her neighbour’s practice, and soon only two or 
three old-fashioned mistresses of families held out in the protest against 
the growing demoralization, saying to their neighbours who came to sup 
with them, “I can’t offer you Freely’s beef, or Freely’s cheesecakes ; 
everything in our house is home-made; I’m afraid you'll hardly have 
any appetite for our plain pastry.” The doctor, whose cook was not 
satisfactory, the cnrate, who kept no cook, and the mining agent, who 
was a great bon vivant, even began to rely on Freely for the greater 
part of their dinner, when they wished to give an entertainment of some 
brilliancy. In short, the business of manufacturing the more fanciful 
viands was fast passing out of the hands of maids and matrons in private 
families, and was becoming the work of a special commercial organ. 

I am not ignorant that this sort of thing is called the inevitable course 
of civilization, division of labour, and so forth, and that the maids and 
matrons may be said to have had their hands set free from cookery, to 
add to the wealth of society in some other way. Only it happened at 
Grimworth, which, to be sure, was a low place, that the maids and 
matrons could do nothing with their hands at all better than cooking ; 
not even those who had always made sad cakes and leathery pastry. 
And so it came to pass, that the progress of civilization at Grimworth 
was not otherwise apparent than in the impoverishment of men, the 
gossiping idleness of women, and the heightening prosperity of Mr. 
Edward Freely. 

The Yellow Coat School was a double source of profit to the calcu- 
lating confectioner ; for he opened an eating-room for the superior work- 
men employed on the new school, and he accommodated the pupils at 
the old school by giving great attention to the fancy sugar department. 
When I think of the sweet-tasted swans, and other ingenious white shapes 
crunched by the small teeth of that rising generation, I am glad to re- 
member that a certain amount of calcareous food has been held good for 
young creatures whose bones are not quite formed; for I have observed 
these delicacies to have an inorganic flavour which would have recom- 
mended them greatly to that young lady of the Spectator’s acquaintance 
who habitually made her dessert on the stems of tobacco-pipes. 
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As for the confectioner himself, he made his way gradually into 
Grimworth homes, as his commodities did, in spite of some initial 
repugnance. Somehow or other, his reception as a guest seemed a thing 
that required justifying, like the purchasing of his pastry. In the first 
place, he was a stranger, and, therefore, open to suspicion; secondly, 
the confectionery business was so entirely new at Grimworth, that its 
place in the scale of rank had not been distinctly ascertained. There was 
no doubt about drapers and grocers, when they came of good old 
Grimworth families, like Mr. Luff and Mr. Prettyman: they visited with 
the Palfreys, who farmed their own land, played many a game at whist 
with the doctor, and condescended a little towards the timber-merchant, 
who had lJately taken to the coal-trade also, and had got new furniture; 
but whether a confectioner should be admitted to this higher level of 
respectability, or should be understood to find his associates among 
butchers and bakers, was a new question on which tradition threw no 
light. His being a bachelor was in his favour, and would, perhaps, 
have been enough to turn the scale, even if Mr. Edward Freely’s other 
personal pretensions had been of an entirely insignificant cast. But so 
far from this, it very soon appeared that he was a remarkable young 
man, who had been in the West Indies, and had seen many wonders 
by sea and land, so that he could charm the ears of Grimworth Desdemonas 
with stories of strange fish, especially sharks, which he had stabbed in 
the nick of time by bravely plunging overboard just as the monster was 
turning on his side to devour the cook’s mate; of terrible fevers which 
he had undergone in a land where the wind blows from all quarters at 
once; of rounds of toast cut straight from the bread-fruit trees; of toes 
bitten off by land-crabs ; of large honours that had been offered to him 
as a man who knew what was what, and was, therefore, particularly 
needed in a tropical climate ; and of a Creole heiress who had wept bitterly 
at his departure. Such conversational talents as these, we know, will 
overcome disadvantages of complexion; and young Towers, whose cheeks 
were of the finest pink, set off by a fringe of dark whisker, was quite 
eclipsed by the presence of the sallow Mr. Freely. So exceptional a 
confectioner elevated his business, and might well begin to make 
disengaged hearts flutter a little. 

Fathers and mothers were naturally more slow and cautious in their 
recognition of the new-comer’s merits. 

“ He’s an amusing fellow,” said Mr. Prettyman, the highly respectable 
grocer. (Mrs. Prettyman was a Miss Fothergill, and her sister had 
married a London mercer.) ‘“ He’s an amusing fellow; and I’ve no 
objection to his making one at the Oyster Club; but he’s a bit too 
fond of riding the high horse. He’s uncommonly knowing, I'll allow; 
but how came he to go to the Indies? I should like that answered. 
It’s unnatural in a confectioner. I’m not fond of people that have been 
beyond seas, if they can’t give a good account how they happened to go. 
When folks go so far off, it’s because they’ve got little credit nearer home 
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—that’s my opinion. Ilowever, he’s got some good rum; but I don’t 
want to be hand and glove with him, for all that.” 

Tt was this kind of dim suspicion which beclouded the view ot 
Mr. Freely’s qualities in the maturer minds of Grimworth through the 
early months of his residence there. But when the confectioner ceased 
to be a novelty, the suspicions also ceased to be novel, and people got 
tired of hinting at them, especially as they seemed to be refuted by his 
advancing prosperity and importance. Mr. Freely was becoming a person 
of influence in the parish; he was found useful as an overseer of the 
poor, having great firmness in enduring other people’s pain, which 
firmness, he said, was due to his great benevolence; he always did 
what was good for people in the end. Mr. Chaloner had even selected 
him as clergyman’s churchwarden, for he was a very handy man, and 
much more of Mr. Chaloner’s opinion in everything about church business 
than the older parishioners. Mr. Freely was a very regular churchman, 
but at the Oyster Club he was sometimes a little free in his conversation, 
more than hinting at a life of Sultanic self-indulgence which he had 
passed in the West Indies, shaking his head now and then and smiling 
rather bitterly, as men are wont to do when they intimate that they have 
become a little too wise to be instructed about a world which has long 
been flat and stale to them. 

For some time, he was quite general in his attentions to the fair sex, 
combining the gallantries of a lady’s man with a severity of criticism 
on the person and manners of absent belles, which tended rather to 
stimulate in the feminine breast the desire to conquer the approval 
of so fastidious a judge. Nothing short of the very best in the depart- 
ment of female charms and virtues could suffice to kindle the ardour 
of Mr. Edward Freely, who had become familar with the most luxuriant 
and dazzling beauty in the West Indies. It may seem incredible to you, 
that a. confectioner should have ideas and conversation so much resembling 
those to be met with in a higher walk of life, but you must remember that 
he had not merely travelled, he had also bow-legs and a sallow, small- 
featured visage, so that nature herself had stamped him for a fastidious 
connoisseur of the fair sex. 

At last, however, it seemed clear that Cupid had found a sharper arrow 
than usual, and that Mr. Freely’s heart was pierced. It was the general 
talk among the young people at Grimworth. But was it really love? and 
not rather ambition? Miss Fullilove, the timber-merchant’s daughter, 
was quite sure that if she were Miss Penny Palfrey, she would be cautious; 
it was not a good sign, when men looked so much above themselves for a 
wife. For it was no less a person than Miss Penelope Palfrey, second 
daughter of the Mr. Palfrey who farmed his own land, that had attracted 
Mr. Freely’s peculiar regard, and conquered his fastidiousness ; and no 
wonder, for the ideal, as exhibited in the finest waxwork, was perhaps 
never so closely approached by the real as in the person of the pretty 
Penclope. Her yellowish flaxen hair did not curl naturally, I admit, but 
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its bright crisp ringlets were such smooth, perfect miniature tubes, that you 
would have longed to pass your little finger through them, and feel their 
soft elasticity. She wore them in a crop, for in those days, when society 
was in a healthier state, young ladies wore crops long after they were 
twenty, and Penelope was not yet nineteen. Like the waxen ideal, she 
had round blue eyes, and round nostrils in her little nose, and teeth such 
as the ideal would be seen to have, if it ever showed them. Altogether, 
she was a small, round thing, as neat as a pink and white double daisy, and 
as guileless; for I hope you don’t think it argues any guile in a pretty 
damsel of nineteen, to think that she should like to have a beau and be 
“ engaged,” when her elder sister had already been in that position a year 
and a half. To be sure, there was young Towers always coming to the 
house; but Penny felt convinced he only came to sce her brother, for he 
never had anything to say to her, and never offered her his arm, and was 
as awkward and silent as possible. 

It is not unlikely that Mr. Freely had early been smitten by Penny’s 
charms, as brought under his observation at church, but he had to make 
his way in society a little before he could come into nearer contact with 
them; and even after he was well received in Grimworth families, it was 
a long while before he could converse with Penny otherwise than in an 
incidental meeting at Mr. Luff’s. It was not so easy to get invited to Long 
Meadows, the residence of the Palfreys, for though Mr. Palfrey had been 
losing money of late years, not being able quite to recover his feet after 
the terrible murrain which forced him to borrow, his family were far from 
considering themselves on the same level even as the old-established 
tradespeople with whom they visited; for the greatest people, even kings 
and queens, must visit with somebody, and the equals of the great are 
scarce. They were especially scarce at Grimworth, which, as I have 
before observed, was a low parish, mentioned with the most scornful 
brevity in gazetteers. Even the great people there were far behind those 
of their own standing in other parts of this realm. Mr. Palfrey’s farm- 
yard doors had the paint all worn off them, and the front garden walks 
had long been merged in a general weediness. Still, his father had been 
called Squire Palfrey, and had been respected by the last Grimworth 
generation as a man who could afford to drink too much in his own 
house. : 

Pretty Penny was not blind to the fact that Mr. Freely admired her, 
and she felt sure that it was he who had sent her a beautiful valentine ; 
but her sister seemed to think so lightly of him (all young ladies think 
lightly of the gentlemen to whom they are not engaged), that Penny 
dared never mention him, and trembled and blushed whenever they 
met him, thinking of the valentine, which was very strong in its ex- 
pressions, and which she felt guilty of knowing by heart. A man who 
had been to the Indies, and knew the sea so well, seemed to her a sort of 
public character, almost like Robinson Crusoe or Captain Cook ; and Penny 
had always wished her husband to be a remakable nersonage, likely to be 
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put in Mangnall’s Questions, with which register of the immortals she had 
become acquainted during her one year at a boarding-school. Only it 
seemed strange that a remarkable man should be a confectioner and pastry- 
cook, and this anomaly quite disturbed Penny’s dreams. Her brothers, 
she knew, Jaughed at men who couldn’t sit on horseback well, and called 
them tailors; but her brothers were very rough, and were quite without 
that power of anecdote which made Mr. Freely such a delightful com- 
panion. He was a very good man, she thought, for she had heard him 
say at Mr. Luff’s, one day, that he always wished to do his duty in what- 
ever state of life he might be placed; and he knew a great deal of poetry, 
for one day he had repeated a verse of a song. She wondered if he had 
made the words of the valentine !—it ended in this way :— 


Without thee, it is pain to live, 
3ut with thee, it were sweet to die. 


Poor Mr. Freely ! her father would very likely object—she felt sure he 
would, for he always called Mr. Freely “that sugar-plum fellow.” Oh, 
it was very cruel, when true love was crossed in that way, and all because 
Mr. Freely was a confectioner: well, Penny would be true to him, for all 
that, and since his being a confectioner gave her an opportunity of showing 
her faithfulness, she was glad of it. Edward Freely was a pretty name, 
much better than John Towers. Young Towers had offered her a rose 


out of his button-hole the other day, blushing very much ; but she refused 
it, and thought with delight how much Mr. Freely would be comforted if 
he knew her firmness of mind. 

Poor little Penny! the days were so very long among the daisies on a 
erazing farm, and thought is so active—how was it possible that the 
inward drama should not get the start of the outward? I have known 
young ladies, much better educated, and with an outward world diversified 
by instructive lectures, to say nothing of literature and highly-developed 
fancy work, who have spun a cocoon of visionary joys and sorrows for 
themselves, just as Penny did. Her elder sister, Letitia, who had a 
prouder style of beauty, and a more worldly ambition, was engaged to a 
wool-factor, who came all the way from Cattelton to see her; and every- 
body knows that a wool-factor takes a very high rank, sometimes driving 
a double-bodied gig. Letty’s notions got higher every day, and Penny 
never dared to speak of her cherished griefs to her lofty sister—never 
dared to propose that they should call at Mr. Freely’s to buy liquorice, 
though she had prepared for such an incident by mentioning a slight sore 
throat. So she had to pass the shop on the other side of the market-place, 
and reflect, with a suppressed sigh, that behind those pink and white jars 
somebody was thinking of her tenderly, unconscious of the small space that 
divided her from him. 

And it was quite true that, when business permitted, Mr. Freely 
thought a great deal of Penny. He thought her prettiness comparable to 
the loveliest things in confectionery ; he judged her to he of submissive 
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temper—likely to wait upon him as well as if she had been a negress, and 
to be silently terrified when his liver made him irritable; and he 
considered the Palfrey family quite the best in the parish, possessing 
marriageable daughters. On the whole, he thought her worthy to become 
Mrs. Edward Feely, and all the more so because it would probably require 
some ingenuity to win her. Mr. Palfrey was capable of horse-whipping 
a too rash pretender to his daughter’s hand; and, moreover, he had 
three tall sons: it was clear that a suitor would be at a disadvan- 
tage with such a family, unless travel and natural acumen had given 
him a countervailing power of contrivance. And the first idea that 
occurred to him in the matter was, that Mr. Palfrey would object less if 
he knew that the Freelys were a much higher family than his own. It 
had been foolish modesty in him hitherto to conceal the fact that a branch 
of the Freelys held a manor in Yorkshire, and to shut up the portrait of 
his great uncle the admiral, instead of hanging it up where a family 
portrait should be hung—over the mantel-picce in the parlour. Admiral 
Freely, K.C.B., once placed in this conspicuous position, was seen to have 
had one arm only, and one eye,—in these points resembling the heroic 
Nelson,—while a certain pallid insignificance of feature confirmed the 
relationship between himself and his grand-nephew. 

Next, Mr. Freely was seized with an irrepressible ambition to possess 
Mrs. Palfrey’s receipt for brawn, hers being pronounced on all hands to be 
superior to his own—as he informed her in a very flattering letter carried 
by his errand-boy. Now, Mrs. Palfrey, like other geniuses, wrought by 
instinct rather than by rule, and possessed no receipts,—indeed, despised 
all people who used them, observing that people who pickled by book, 
must pickle by weights and measures, and such nonsense; as for herself, 
her weights and measures were the tip of her finger and the tip of her 
tongue, and if you went nearer, why, of course, for dry goods like flour 
and spice, you went by handfuls and pinches, and for wet, there was 
a middle-sized jug—quite the best thing, whether for much or little, 
because you might know how much a teacupful was, if you'd got 
any use of your senses, and you might be sure it would take five 
middle-sized jugs to make a gallon. Knowledge of this kind is like 
Titian’s colouring, difficult to communicate; and as Mrs. Palfrey, once 
remarkably handsome, had now become rather stout and asthmatical, 
and scarcely ever left home, her oral teaching could hardly be given 
anywhere except at Long Meadows. Even a matron is not insusceptible 
to flattery, and the prospect of a visitor whose great object would be to 
listen to her conversation, was not without its charms to Mrs. Palfrey. 
Since there was no receipt to be sent, in reply to Mr. Freely’s humble 
request, she called on her more docile daughter, Penny, to write a note, 
telling him that her mother would be glad to see him and talk with him 
on brawn, any day that he could call at Long Meadows. Penny obeyed 
with a trembling hand, thinking how wonderfully things came about in 
this world. 
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In this way, Mr. Freely got himself introduced into the home of the 
Palfreys, and notwithstanding a tendency in the male part of the family to 
jeer at him a little as “ peaky ” and bow-legged, he presently established 
his position as an accepted and frequent guest. Young Towers looked at 
him with increasing disgust, when they met at the house on a Sunday, 
and secretly longed to try his ferret upon him, as a piece of vermin which 
that valuable animal would be likely to tackle with unhesitating vigour. 
But—so blind sometimes are parents—neither Mr. nor Mrs. Palfrey sus- 
pected that Penny would have anything to say to a tradesman of question- 
able rank whose youthful bloom was much withered. Young Towers, 
they thought, had an eye to her, and that was likely enough to be a match 
some day; but Penny was a child at present. And all the while Penny 
was imagining the circumstances under which Mr. Freely would make her 
an offer: perhaps down by the row of damson-trees, when they were in 
the garden before tea; perhaps by letter—in which case, how would the 
letter begin? ‘ Dearest Penelope?” or “ My dear Miss Penelope "—or 
straight off, without dear anything, as scemed the most natural when 
people were embarrassed? But, however he might make the offer, she 
would not accept it without her father’s consent: she would always be 
true to Mr. Frecly, but she would not disobey her father. For Penny was 
a good girl, though some of her female friends were afterwards of opinion 
that it spoke ill for her not to have felt an instinctive repugnance to 
Mr. Freely. 

But he was cautious, and wished to be quite sure of the ground 
he trod on. His views in marriage were not entirely sentimental, 
but were as duly mingled with considerations of what would be advan- 
tageous to a man in his position, as if he had had a very large amount of 
money spent on his education. He was not a man to fall in love in the 
wrong place; and so, he applied himself quite as much to conciliate the 
favour of the parents, as to secure the attachment of Penny. Mrs. Palfrey 
had not been inaccessible to flattery, and her husband, being also of 
mortal mould, would not, it might be hoped, be proof against rum—that 
very fine Jamaica rum of which Mr. Freely expected always to have a 
supply sent him from Jamaica. It was not easy to get Mr. Palfrey into 
the parlour behind the shop, where a mild back-street light fell on the 
features of the heroic admiral; but by getting hold of him rather late 
one evening, as he was about to return home from Grimworth, the 
aspiring lover succeeded in persuading him to sup on some collared 
beef which, after Mrs. Palfrey’s brawn, he would find the very best of 
cold eating. 


From that hour Mr. Freely felt sure of success: being in privacy with 
an estimable man old enough to be his father, and being rather lonely in 
the world, it was natural he should unbosom himself a little on subjects 
which he could not speak of in a mixed circle—especially concerning his 
expectations from his uncle in Jamaica, who had no children, and loved 
his nephew Edward better than any one else in the world, though he had 
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been so hurt at his leaving Jamaica,.that he had threatened to cut him off 
with a shilling. However, he had since written to state his full forgive- 
ness, and though he was an eccentric old gentleman and could not bear 
to give away money during his life, Mr. Edward Freely could show 
Mr. Palfrey the letter which declared, plainly enough, who would be the 
affectionate uncle’s heir. Mr. Palfrey actually saw the letter, and could 
not help admiring the spirit of the nephew who declared that such 
brilliant hopes as these made no difference to his conduct; he should 
work at his humble business and make his modest fortune at it all the 
same. If the Jamaica estate was to come to him—well and good. It 
was nothing very surprising for one of the Freely family to have an 
estate left him, considering the lands that family had possessed in time 
gone by,—nay, still possessed in the Northumberland branch. Would 
not Mr. Palfrey take another glass of rum? and also look at the last 
year’s balance of the accounts? Mr. Freely was a man who cared 
to possess personal virtues, and did not pique himself on his family, 
though some men would. We know how easily the great Leviathan may 
be led, when once there is a hook in his nose or a bridle in his jaws. 
Mr. Palfrey was a large man, but, like Leviathan’s, his bulk went against 
him, when once he had taken a turning. He was not a mercurial man, 
who easily changed his point of view. Enough. Before two months 
were over, he had given his consent to Mr. Freely’s marriage with his 


daughter Penny, and having hit on a formula by which he could justify 
it, fenced off all doubts and objections, his own included. ‘The formula 
was this: “I’m not a man to put my nose up an entry before I know 


where it leads.” 

Little Penny was very proud and fluttering—but hardly so happy as 
she expected to be in an engagement. She wondered if young Towers 
eared much about it, for he had not been to the house lately, and her 
sister and brothers were rather inclined to sneer than to sympathize. 
Grimworth rang with the news. All men extolled Mr. Freely’s good 
fortune; while the women, with the tender solicitude characteristic of the 
sex, wished the marriage might turn out well. 

While affairs were at this triumphant juncture, Mr. Freely one morn- 
ing observed that a stone-carver who had been breakfasting in the eating- 
room had left a newspaper behind. It was the X-shire Gazette, and 
X-shire being a county not unknown to Mr. Freely, he felt some 
curiosity to glance over it, and especially over the advertisements. <A 
slight flush came over his face as he read. it was produced by the 
following announcement :—“ If David Faux, son of Jonathan Faux, late 
of Gilsbrook, will apply at the office of Mr. Strutt, attorney, of Rodham, 
he will hear of something to his advantage.” 

“ Father’s dead!” exclaimed Mr. Freely, involuntarily. “ Can he 
have left me a legacy?” 
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CHAPTER III. 


PeruaPs it was a result quite different from your expectations, that Mr. 
David*Faux should have returned from the West Indies only a few years 
after his arrival there, and have set up in his old business, like any plain 
man who had never travelled. But these cases do occur in life. Since, 
as we know, men change their skies and see new constellations without 
changing their souls, it will follow sometimes that they don’t change their 
business under those novel circumstances. 

Certainly, this result was contrary to David’s own expectations. He 
had looked forward, you are aware, to a brilliant career among “ the 
blacks;” but, either because they had already seen too many white men, 
or for some other reason, they did not at once recognize him as a superior 
order of human being; besides, there were no princesses among them. 
Nobody in Jamaica was anxious to maintain David for the mere plea- 
sure of his society; and those hidden merits of a man which are so 
well known to himself were as little recognized there as they notoriously 
are in the effete society of the Old World. So that in the dark hints 
that David threw out at the Oyster Club about that life of Sultanic 
self-indulgence spent by him in the luxurious Indies, I really think 
he was doing himself a wrong; I believe he worked for his bread, 
and, in fact, took to cooking again, as, after all, the only department 
in which he could offer skilled labour. He had formed several ingenious 
plans by which he meant to circumvent people of large fortune and small 
faculty; but then he never met with exactly the right people under 
exactly the right circumstances. David's devices for getting rich without 
work had apparently no direct relation with the world outside him, as his 
confectionery receipts had. It is possible to pass a great many bad half- 
pennies and bad half-crowns, but I believe there has no instance been 
known of passing a halfpenny or a half-crown as a sovereign. A sharper 
can drive a brisk trade in this world: it is undeniable that there may be 
a fine career for him, if he will dare consequences ; but David was too 
timid to be a sharper, or venture in any way among the mantraps of the 
law. He dared rob nobody but his mother. And so he had to fall back 
on the genuine value there was in him—to be content to pass as a good 
halfpenny, or, to speak more accurately, as a good confectioner. For in. 
spite of some additional reading and observation, there was nothing 
else he could make so much money by; nay, he found in himself even 
a capability of extending his skill in this direction, and embracing all 
forms of cookery; while, in other branches of human labour, he began 
to see that it was not possible for him to shine. Fate was too strong for 
him; he had thought to master her inclination and had fled over the seas 
to that end; but she caught him, tied an apron round him, and snatching 
him from all other devices, made him devise cakes and patties in a kitchen 
at Kingstown. He was getting submissive to her, since she paid him with 
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tolerable gains; but fevers and prickly heat, and other evils incidental to 
cooks in ardent climates, made him long for his native land; so he took 
ship once more, carrying his six years’ savings, and seeing distinctly, this 
time, what were fate’s intentions as to his career. If you question 
me closely as to whether all the money with which he set up ateGrim- 
worth consisted of pure and simple earnings, I am obliged to confess, that 
he got a sum or two for charitably abstaining from mentioning some other 
people’s misdemeanours. Altogether, since no prospects were attached to 
his family name, and since a new christening seemed a suitable com- 
mencement of a new life, Mr. David Faux thought it as well to call 
himself Mr. Edward Freely. 

But lo! now, in opposition to all calculable probability, some benefit 
appeared to be attached to the name of David Faux. Should he neglect 
it, as beneath the attention of a prosperous tradesman? It might 
bring him into contact with his family again, and he felt no yearnings in 
that direction: moreover, he had small belief that the “something to his 
advantage ” could be anything considerable. On the other hand, even a 
small gain is pleasant, and the promise of it in this instance was so sur- 
prising, that David felt his curiosity awakened. The scale dipped at last 
on the side of writing to the lawyer, and, to be brief, the correspondence 
ended in an appointment for a meeting between David and his eldest 
brother at Mr. Strutt’s, the vague “ something” having been defined as a 
legacy from his father of eighty-two pounds three shillings. 

David, you know, had expected to be disinherited; and so he would 
have been, if he had not, like some other indifferent sons, come of ex- 
cellent parents, whose conscience made them scrupulous, where much 
more highly-instructed people often feel themselves warranted in following 
the bent of their indignation. Good Mrs. Faux could never forget that 
she had brought this ill-conditioned son into the world when he was 
in that entirely helpless state which excluded the smallest choice on his 
part; and, somehow or other, she felt that his going wrong would be 
his father’s and mother’s fault, if they failed in one tittle of their parental 
duty. Her notion of parental duty was not of a high and subtle kind, 
but it included giving him his due share of the family property; for 
when a man had got a little honest money of his own, was he so likely 
to steal? To cut the delinquent son off with a shilling, was like deliver- 
.ing him over to his evil propensities. No; let the sum of twenty guincas 
which he had stolen be deducted from his share, and then let the sum 
of three guineas be put back from it, seeing that his mother had always 
considered three of the twenty guineas as his; and, though he had run 


away, and was, perhaps, gone across the sea, let the money be left to 
him all the same, and be kept in reserve for his possible return. Mr. 
Faux agreed to his wife’s views, and made a codicil to his will accord- 
ingly, in time to die with a clear conscience. But for some time, his 
family thought it likely that David would never reappear, and the eldest 
son, who had the charge of Jacob on his hands, often thought it a 
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little hard that David might perhaps be dead, and yet, for want of 
certitude on that point, his legacy could not fall to his legal heir. But 
in this state of things the opposite certitude—namely, that David was 
still alive and in England—seemed to be brought by the testimony of 
a neighbour, who, having been on a journey to Cattelton, was pretty 
sure he had seen David in a gig, with a stout man driving by his side. 
IIe could ‘“‘ swear it was David,” though he could “give no account 
why, for he had no marks on him; but no more had a white dog, 
and that didn’t hinder folks from knowing a white dog.” It was this 
incident which had led to the advertisement. 

The legacy was paid, of course, after a few preliminary disclosures 
as to Mr. David’s actual position. He begged to send his love to his 
mother, and to say that he hoped to pay her a dutiful visit by-and-by ; 
but, at present, his business and near prospect of marriage made it difficult 
for him to leave home. His brother replied with much frankness. 

“My mother may do as she likes about having you to see her, but, 
for my part, I don’t want to catch sight of you on the premises again. 
When folks have taken a new name, they’d better keep to their new 
"quinetance.” 

David pocketed the insult along with the eighty-two pounds three, 
and travelled home again in scme triumph at the ease of a transaction 
which had enriched him to this extent. He had no intention of offending 
his brother by further claims on his fraternal recognition, and relapsed 
with full contentment into the character of Mr. Edward Freely, the 
orphan, scion of a great but reduced family, with an eccentric uncle 
in the West Indies. (I have already hinted that he had some acquaint- 
ance with imaginative literature; and being of a practical turn, he 
had, you perceive, applied even this form of knowledge to practical 
purposes. ) 

It was little more than a week after the return from his fruitful 
journey, that the day of his marriage with Penny having been fixed, it 
was agreed that Mrs. Palfrey should overcome her reluctance to move 
from home, and that she and her husband should bring their two daughters 
to inspect little Penny’s future abode, and decide on the new arrangements 
to be made for the reception of the bride. Mr. Freely meant her to 
have a house so pretty and comfortable that she need not envy even 
a wool-factor’s wife. Of course, the upper room over the shop was 
to be the best sitting-room; but, also, the parlour behind the shop was 
to be made a suitable bower for the lovely Penny, who would naturally 
wish to be near her husband, though Mr. Freely declared his resolution 
never to allow his wife to wait in the shop. The decisions about the 
parlour furniture were left till last, because the party was to take tea there ; 
and, about five o'clock, they were all seated there with the best muffins 
and buttered buns before them, little Penny blushing and smiling, with 
her “crop” in the best order, and a blue frock showing her little white 
shoulders, while her opinion was being always asked and never given. 
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She secretly wished to have a particular sort of chimney ornaments, but 
she could not have brought herself to mention it. Seated by the side of 
her yellow and rather withered lover, who—though he had not reached 
his thirtieth year, had already crow’s feet about his eyes,—she was quite 
tremulous at the greatness of her lot, being married to a man who had 
travelled so much—and before her sister Letty ! The handsome Letitia 
looked rather proud and contemptuous, thought her future brother-in-law 
an odious person, and was vexed with her father and mother for letting 
Penny marry him. Dear little Penny! She certainly did look like a 
fresh white-heart cherry going to be bitten off the stem by that lipless 
mouth. Would no deliverer come to make a slip between that cherry 
and that mouth without a lip ? 

“ Quite a family likeness between the admiral and you, Mr. Freely,” 
observed Mrs. Palfrey, who was looking at the family portrait for the 
first time. ‘It’s wonderful! and only a grand-uncle. Do you feature 
the rest of your family, as you know of ?” 

“T can’t say,” said Mr. Freely, witha sigh. ‘My family have mostly 
thought themselves too high to take any notice of me.” 

At this moment, an extraordinary disturbance was heard in the shop, 
as of a heavy animal stamping about and making angry noises, and then 
of a glass vessel falling in shivers, while the voice of the apprentice was 
heard calling “ Master ” in great alarm. 

Mr. Freely rose in anxious astonishment, and hastened into the shop, 
followed by the four Palfreys, who made a group at the parlour door, 
transfixed with wonder at seeing a large man in a smock-frock, with a 
pitchfork in his hand, rush up to Mr. Freely and hug him, crying out,— 
“‘ Zavy, Zavy, b’other Zavy!” 

It was Jacob, and for some moments David lost all presence of mind. 
Iie felt arrested for having stolen his mother’s guineas. He turned cold, 
and trembled in his brother’s grasp. 

“Why, how’s this?” said Mr. Palfrey, advancing from the door. 
“ Who is he?” 

Jacob supplied the answer by saying over and over again,— 

“T’se Zacob, b’other Zacob. Come ’o zee Zavy—” till hunger prompted 
him to relax his grasp, and to seize a large raised pie, which he lifted to 
his mouth. 

By this time David’s power of device had begun to return, but it was 
a very hard task for his prudence to master his rage and hatred towards 
poor Jacob. 

“T don't know who he is; he must be drunk,” he said, in a low tone 
to Mr. Palfrey. ‘But he’s dangerous with that pitchfork. He’ll never 
let it go.” Then checking himself on the point of betraying too great an 
intimacy with Jacob’s habits, he added: ‘' You watch him, while I run 
for the constable.” And he hurried out of the shop. 

“Why, where do you come from, my man?” said Mr. Palfrey, 
speaking to Jacob in a conciliatory tone. Jacob was eating his pie by 
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large mouthfuls, and looking round at the other good things in the shop, 
while he embraced his pitchfork with his left arm, and laid his left hand 
on some Bath buns. He was in the rare position of a person who 
recovers a long absent friend and finds him richer than ever in the 
characteristics that won his heart. 

“T's Zacob—b’other Zacob—’t home. I love Zavy—b’other Zavy,” 
he said, as soon as Mr. Palfrey had drawn his attention. “Zavy come 
back from z’ Indies—got mother’s zinnies. Where’s Zavy?” he added, 
looking round, and then turning to the others with a questioning air, 
puzzled by David's disappearance. 

“It’s very odd,” observed Mr. Palfrey to his wife and daughters. 
“He seems to say Freely’s his brother come back from th’ Indies.” 

“ What a pleasant relation for us!” said Letitia sarcastically. “I 
think he’s a good deal like Mr. Freely. He's got just the same Sort 
of nose, and his eyes are the same colour.” 

Poor Penny was ready to cry. 

But now Mr. Freely re-entered the shop without the constable. 
During his walk of a few yards he had had time and calmness enough 
to widen his view of consequences, and he saw that to get Jacob taken to 
the workhouse or to the lock-up house as an offensive stranger, miglit 
have awkward effects if his family took the trouble of inquiring after 
him. He must resign himself to more patient measures. 

“On second thoughts,” he said, beckoning to Mr. Palfrey and 
whispering to him while Jacob’s back was turned, “he’s a poor half- 
witted fellow. Perhaps his friends will come after him. I don’t mind 
giving him something to eat, and letting him lie down for the night. 
He’s got it into his head that he knows me—they do get these fancies, 
idiots do. He'll perhaps go away again in an hour or two, and make 
no more ado. I'm a kind-hearted man myself—I shouldn’t like to have 
the poor fellow ill-used.” 

“Why, he’ll eat a sovereign’s worth in no time,” said Mr. Palfrey, 
thinking Mr. Freely a little too magnificent in his generosity. 

“Eh, Zavy, come back?” exclaimed Jacob, giving his dear brother 
another hug, which crushed Mr. Freely’s features inconveniently against 
the stale of the pitchfork. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Freely, smiling, with every capability of murder 
in his mind, except the courage to commit it. He wished the Bath buns 
might by chance have arsenic in them. 

‘“‘Mother’s zinnies?” said Jacob, pointing to a glass jar of yellow 
lozenges that stood in the window. “ Zive ’em me.” 

David dared not do otherwise than reach down the glass jar and give 
Jacob a handful. He received them in his smoek-frock, which he held 
out for more. 

“They'll keep him quiet a bit, at any rate,” thought David, and 
emptied the jar. Jacob grinned and mowed with delight. 


“You're very good to-this stranger, Mr. Freely,” said Letitia; and 
Q—2 
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then spitefully, as David joined the party at the parlour-door, “1 think 
you could hardly treat him better, if he was really your brother.” 

“I’ve always thought it a duty to be good to idiots,” said Mr. Freely, 
striving after the most moral view of the subject. “We might have been 
idiots ourselves—everybody might have been born idiots, instead of 
having their right senses.” 

“ T don’t know where there’d ha’ been victual for us all then,” observed 
Mrs. Palfrey, regarding the matter in a housewifely light. 

“ But let us sit down again and finish our tea,” said Mr. Freely. 
“Let us leave the poor creature to himself.” 

They walked into the parlour again; but Jacob, not, apparently, 
appreciating the kindness of leaving him to himself, immediately followed 
his brother, and seated himself, pitchfork grounded, at the table. 

*“ Well,” said Miss Letitia, rising, “I don’t know whether you mean to 
stay, mother. But I shall go home.” 

“Oh, me too,” said Penny, frightened to death at Jacob, who had 
begun to nod and grin at her. 

“Well, I think we had better be going, Mr. Palfrey,” said the mother, 
rising more slowly. 

Mr. Freely, whose complexion had become decidedly yellower during 
the last half-hour, did not resist this proposition. He hoped they should 
meet again “ under happier circumstances.” 

“Tt’s my belief the man’s his brother,” said Letitia, when they were all 
on their way home. 

“ Letty, it’s very ill-natured of you,” said Penny, beginning to cry. 

“ Nonsense!” said Mr. Palfrey. ‘“ Freely’s got no brother—he’s said 
so many and many a time; he’s an orphan; he’s got nothing but uncles 
—leastwise, one. What's it matter what an idiot says? What call had 
Freely to tell lies?” 

Letitia tossed her head and was silent. 

Mr. Freely, left alone with his affectionate brother Jacob, brooded over 
the possibility of luring him out of the town early the next morning, and 
getting him conveyed to Gilsbrook without further betrayals. But the 
thing was difficult. He saw clearly that if he took Jacob away himself, 
his absence, conjoined with the disappearance of the stranger, would 
either cause the conviction that he was really a relative, or would oblige 
him to the dangerous course of inventing a story to account for his dis- 
appearance, and his own absence at the same time. David groaned. 
There come occasions when falsehood is felt to be inconvenient. It 
would, perhaps, have been a longer-headed device, if he had never told 
any of those clever fibs about his uncles, grand and otherwise, for the 
Palfreys were simple people, and shared the popular prejudice against 
lying. Even if he could get Jacob away this time, what security was 
there that he would not come again, having once found the way? 
O guineas ! O lozenges! what enviable people those were who had never 
robbed their mothers, and had never told fibs! David spent a sleepless 
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night, while Jacob was snoring close by. Was this the upshot of travel- 
ling to the Indies, and acquiring experience combined with anecdote ? 

He rose at break of day, as he had once before done, when he was in 
fear of Jacob, and took all gentle means to rouse him from his deep sleep; 
he dared not be loud, because his apprentice was in the house, ard would 
report everything. But Jacob was not to be roused. He fought out with 
his fist at the unknown cause of disturbance, turned over, and snored 
again. Ie must be left to wake as he would. David, with a cold per- 
spiration on his brow, confessed to himself that Jacob could not be got 
away that day. 

Mr. Palfrey came over to Grimworth before noon, with a natural 
curiosity to see how his future son-in-law got on with the stranger to 
whom he was so benevolently inclined. He found a crowd round the 
shop. All Grimworth by this time had heard how Freely had been 
fastened on by an idiot, who called him “Brother Zavy ;” and the 
younger population seemed to find the singular stranger an unwearying 
source of fascination, while the householders dropped in one by one to 
inquire into the incident. 

“Why don’t you send him to the workhouse?” said Mr. Prettyman. 
“ You'll have a row with him and the children presently, and he'll eat you 
up. The workhouse is the proper place for him; let his kin claim him, if 
he’s got any.” 

“Those may be your feelings, Mr. Prettyman,” said David, his mind 
quite enfeebled by the torture of his position. 

“ What, 7s he your brother, then?” said Mr. Prettyman, looking at 
his neighbour Freely rather sharply. 

“ All men are our brothers, and idiots particular so,” said Mr. Freely, 
who, like many other men of extensive knowledge, was not master of the 
English language. 

“Come, come, if he’s your brother, tell the truth, man,” said 
Mr. Prettyman, with growing suspicion. “Don’t be ashamed of your 
own flesh and blood.” 

Mr. Palfrey was present, and also had his eye on Freely. It is 
difficult for a man to believe in the advantage of a truth whiclr will 
disclose him to have been a liar. In this critical moment, David shrank 
from this immediate disgrace in the eyes of his future father-in-law. 

“Mr. Prettyman,” he said, “I take your observations as an insult. 
I've no reason to be otherwise than proud of my own flesh and blood. 
If this poor man was my brother more than all men are, I should 


say so.” 


A tall figure darkened the door, and David, lifting his eyes in that 
direction, saw his eldest brother, Jonathan, on the door-sill. 

“T'll stay wi’ Zavy,” shouted Jacob, as he, too, caught sight of 
his eldest brother, and, running behind the counter, he clutched David 
hard. 

“What, he is here?” said Jonathan Faux, coming forward. “My 
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mother would have no nay, as he’d been away so long, but I must see 
after him. And it struck me he was very like come after you, because 
we'd been talking of you o’ late, and where you lived.” 

David saw there was no escape; he smiled a ghastly smile. 

“ What, is this a relation of yours, sir?" said Mr. Palfrey to Jonathan. 

“ Ay, it’s my innicent of a brother, sure enough,” said honest Jonathan. 
“‘ A fine trouble and cost he is to us, in th’ eating and other things, but 
we must bear what’s laid on us.” 

“ And your name’s Freely, is it?” said Mr. Prettyman. 

“Nay, nay, my name’s Faux, I know nothing o’ Freelys,” said 
Jonathan, curtly. “Come,” he added, turning to David, “I must take 
some news to mother about Jacob. Shall I take him with me, or will you 
undertake to send him back ?” 

“ Take him, if you can make him loose his hold of me,” said David, 
feebly. 

“Ts this gentleman here in the confectionery line, your brother, then 
sir?” said Mr. Prettyman, feeling that it was an occasion on which 
formal language must be used. 

“ T don’t want to own him,” said Jonathan, unable to resist a move- 
ment of indignation that had never been allowed to satisfy itself. “He 
run away from home with good reasons in his pocket years ago: he didn’t 
want to be owned again, I reckon.” 

Mr. Palfrey left the shop ; he felt his own pride too severely wounded 
by the sense that he had let himself be fooled, to feel curiosity for further 
details. The most pressing business was to go home and tell his daughter 
that Freely was a poor sneak, probably a rascal, and that her engage- 
ment was broken off. 

Mr. Prettyman stayed, with some internal self-gratulation that he 
had never given in to Frecly, and that Mr. Chaloner would see now 
what sort of fellow it was that he had put over the heads of older 
parishioners. He considered it due from him (Mr. Prettyman) that, for 
the interests of the parish, he should know all that was to be known 
about this “interloper.” Grimworth would have people coming from 
Botany Bay to settle in it, if things went on in this way. 

It soon appeared that Jacob could not be made to quit his dear brother 
David except by force. He understood, with a clearness equal to that 
of the most intelligent mind, that Jonathan would take him back to 
skimmed milk, apple-dumpling, broad-beans, and pork. And he had 
found a paradise in his brother’s shop. It was a difficult matter to use 
force with Jacob, for he wore heavy nailed boots; and if his pitchfork 
had been mastered, he would have resorted without hesitation to kicks. 
Nothing short of using guile to bind him hand and foot would have made 
all parties safe. 

“Let him stay,” said David, with desperate resignation, frightened 
above all things at the idea of further disturbances in his shop, which 
would make his exposure all the more conspicuous. “ You go away 
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again, and to-morrow I can, perhaps, get him to go to Gilsbrook with 
me. He’ll follow me fast enough, I daresay,” he added, with a half 
groan. 

“Very well,” said Jonathan, grufily. “I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
have some trouble and expense with him as well as the rest of us. But 
mind you bring him back safe and soon, else mother "Il never rest.” 

On this arrangement being concluded, Mr. Prettyman begged Mr 
Jonathan Faux to go and take a snack with him, an invitation which 
was quite acceptable; and as honest Jonathan had nothing. to be 
ashamed of, it is probable that he was very frank in his communications 
to the civil draper, who, pursuing the benefit of the parish, hastened 
to make all the information he could gather about Freely common 
parochial property. You may imagine that the meeting of the club at 
the Woolpack that evening was unusually lively. Every member was 
anxious to prove that he had never liked Freely, as he called himself. 
Faux was his name, was it? Fox would have been more suitable. The 
majority expressed a desire to see him hooted out of the town. 

Mr. Freely did not venture over his door-sill that day, for he knew 
Jacob would keep at his side, and there was every probability that they 
would have a train of juvenile followers. He sent to engage the Wool- 
pack gig for an early hour the next morning; but this order was not kept 
religiously a secret by the landlord. Mr. Freely was informed that he 
could not have the gig till seven; and the Grimworth people were early 
risers, Perhaps they were more alert than usual on this particular morn- 
ing; for when Jacob, with a bag of sweets in his hand, was induced to 
mount the gig with his brother David, the inhabitants of the market- 
place were looking out of their doors and windows, and at the turning of 
the street there was even a muster of apprentices and schoolboys, who 
shouted as they passed in what Jacob took to be a very merry and friendly 
way, nodding and grinning in return. “ Huzzay, David Faux, how’s 
your uncle?” was their morning’s greeting. Like other pointed things, it 
was not altogether impromptu. 

Even this public derision was not so crushing to David as the horrible 
thought, that though he might succeed now in getting Jacob home again, 
there would never be any security against his coming back, like a wasp to 
the honey-pot. As long as David lived at Grimworth, Jacob’s return 
would be hanging over him. But could he go on living at Grimworth—an 
object of ridicule, discarded by the Palfreys, after having revelled in the 
consciousness that he was an envied and prosperous confectioner? David 
liked to be envied; he minded less about being loved. 

His doubts on this point were soon settled. The mind of Grimworth 
became obstinately set against him and his viands, and the new school 
being finished, the eating-room was closed. If there had been no other 
reason, sympathy with the Palfreys, that respectable family who had lived 
in the parish time out of mind, would have determined all well-to-do 
people to decline Freely’s goods. Besides, he had absconded with his 
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mother’s guineas: who knew what else he had done, in Jamaica 
or elsewhere, before he came to Grimworth, worming himself into 
families under false pretences? Females shuddered. Dreadful suspicions 
gathered round him: his green eyes, his bow legs, had a criminal 
aspect. The rector disliked the sight of a man who had imposed upon 
him ; and all boys who could not afford to purchase, hooted “ David 
Faux” as they passed his shop. Certainly no man now would pay any- 
thing for the “ good will” of Mr. Freely’s business, and he would be 
obliged to quit it without a peculium so desirable towards defraying the 
expense of moving. 

In a few months the shop in the market-place was again to let, and 
Mr. David Faux, alias Mr. Edward Freely, had gone—nobody at Grim- 
worth knew whither. In this way the demoralization. of Grimworth 
women was checked. Young Mrs. Steene renewed her efforts to make 
light mince-pies, and having at last made a batch so excellent that 
Mr. Steene looked at her with complacency as he ate them, and said they 
were the best he had ever eaten in his life, she thought less of bulbuls 
and renegades ever after. ‘The secrets of the finer cookery were revived 
in the breasts of matronly housewives, and daughters were again anxious 


to be initiated in them. 
You will further, I hope, be glad to hear, that some purchases of 
drapery made by pretty Penny, in preparation for her marriage with 


Mr. Freely, came in quite as well for her wedding with young Towers 
as if they had been made expressly for the latter occasion, For Penny’s 
complexion had not altered, and bltie always became it best. 

Here ends the story of Mr. David Faux, confectioner, and his brother 
Jacob. And we see in it, I think, an admirable instance of the unexpected 
forms in which the great Nemesis hides herself. 
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T was the 7th September, 1860, 
the day of our triumphal ingress 
into Naples. Exhausted by the 
conflicting emotions shared with 
a people well nigh delirious 
at the abrupt transition from 
slavery to liberty, when women 
fainted and the frames of strong 
men shook with sobs at the 
sight of the Liberator ; stunned 
by the deafening shouts of more 
than 300,000 persons assembled 
in the square and streets ad- 
joining the Palazzo d’Angri, 
where Garibaldi had pitched his 
tent, I felt, as night closed in, 
that brain and energies could 
bear no more. So, as soon as 

ot ’ ae my watch ended, and by the 
‘ual s orders he was left en to rest, leaving my address in case of 
a summons, I followed a friendly Neapolitan to the hotel he recom- 
mended, and soon found myself installed with my wife, in a snug 
apartment overlooking the Largo delle Pigne. 

“Can it really be true,” she began, “that, only fourteen in number, 
we entered Naples? that Garibaldi is Dictator? They say that the cannons 
of all the fortresses are pointed at the city; that 14,000 Bourbon soldiers 
are under arms. Did you note how the general’s eyes dilated, the solemn 
radiance that encircled his brow, as we neared the royal palace, and the 
spell-bound soldiers presented arms? Did——” 

“‘ Oh, yes, of course I saw it all; don’t rhapsodise,” I answered, sur- 
veying with sleepy satisfaction the spring mattress, the snowy sheets, the 
soft pillows inviting me from the alcove to their arms. After four nights 
passed on horseback from Castrovillari to Naples, and twenty-five from 
Aspromonte to Castrovillari, with the sky for canopy and the earth for 
couch, the prospect of a good bed and a long tranquil night seemed the 
acme of human bliss. 

“Js the supper never coming?” I asked of the waiter, who, to my 
chagrin, entered the room empty-handed at the moment. 


2—5 
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“ A gentleman, sir, with white beard, and a sword at his side, but 
dressed in plain clothes, insists on seeing you. He is accompanied by an 
inspector of police, sir.” This last sentence was added apologetically. 

“Garibaldi is taken, taken like a mouse in a trap; the fourteen 
thousand soldiers have bethought themselves that we were only fourteen.” 
This was the pleasant conviction brought home to me by the waiter’s 
words; but I merely said, “‘ Keep the gentlemen waiting while we set the 
room to rights.” 

“‘ The door of the alcove leads into a passage and down the back stair- 
case, sir,” said the waiter, disappearing. 

I made instantly for the door, saying to my wife, “‘ You must receive 
them, and say I’m coming. I must try and join the general. Fool that I 
was to quit the palace! All his staff except B and G will be 
absent.” 

“‘ Let me come, too, else we shall again be separated in prison.” 

“ You don’t suppose they'll put you with us, if you do come? No! 
You must receive them, else there’ll be a search. Don’t look so scared; 
you've been through worse than this, and I told you what to expect when 
you insisted on coming.” 

“Go! They are here,” she said, quickly regaining all her pluck; 
and I, off like a shot, had reached the back staircase, when a shout of 
laughter, and the sound of my own name, made me turn, and the next 
moment the personage with the white beard and the sword at his side 
was in my arms, kissing me on either cheek, and venting his joy in true 
Neapolitan fashion. It was M , of Basilicata. Fifteen years of his life 
had been spent in the galleys, and ten in exile, where our friendship com- 
menced. One of the famous thousand who landed at Marsala, he had 
preceded Garibaldi to the continent, and his presence in his native pro- 
vince had contributed not a little to our easy passage up to Naples. 

“This is N , my prison comrade, made police-inspector this 
morning. When he heard that you were here with your wife, nothing 
would content him save your going to his house; so come along, the 
carriage is waiting below.” 

It was useless to refuse. The waiter, who had remained spectator of 
the scene, picked up our knapsacks; the hotel-keeper, satisfied to be paid 
for the uneaten supper and unoccupied bed, was evidently beginning to 
put faith in the new order of things, since his guests went off so cheerfully 
with a police-inspector. 

As the carriage wended slowly through the streets, crowded with 
monks, women, soldiers, citizens in carriage and on foot, bearing lighted 
torches, and shouting, ‘“‘ Viva I’Italia! Una, una, una!” where, from a 
triumphal car, in the form of a ship, drawn by eight white oxen, arose 
the Garibaldi hymn from hundreds of human voices, accompanied by 
musical instruments of every description, we all laughed heartily at my 
fright and at the blank dismay which the apparition of a member of the 
institution so dreaded in Naples had produced in the hotel. 
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On arriving at our destination, we spent half the night in talking over 
the bad old times, and in speculating whether Garibaldi would “ go on to 
Rome” by land or by sea. 

My host’s bed proved too good by far. I felt suffocated in the closed 
room, and the spring mattress produced the sensation of sinking into space; 
so, after tossing about for a few hours, I rose, and opened the windows to 
drink in a breath of fresh air from the balcony. 

What a sight awaited me! The faint light of dawn had not yet 
dimmed the burning lava which seemed just then to have rent in twain 
the volcano’s giant cone, revealing seething masses of molten carbuncles 
and rubies; the intense undulating vermilion contrasting strangely with 
the transparent veil of blended hues in which nature envelops herself to 
welcome the rising sun. Gradually the lava seemed to pale, the treasure 
caves to close, and the Gulf of Naples presented itself, magnificent in its 
voluptuous tints, in the ineffable lines of its islands and its shores. 

“Glorious as the dawn of liberty!” I thought, as I stood and gazed, 
wondering how soon its light would spread over the Venetian lagunes, 
when a shout of ‘ Viva Garibaldi!” startled me from below. It arose 
from a crowd of people assembled under the window, excited by the appa- 
rition of a red shirt at that early hour. Making a profound reverence, I 
retired, and amused myself, from behind the Venetian blind, by watching 
the crowd disperse along the shore of Santa Lucia, and by trying to guess 
the uses of what seemed a row of reading-desks, placed about three feet 
one from the other, and separated from the low sea-wall by a number of: 
forms and tables. Presently each desk was opened and taken possession of 
by an individual barefooted and barebreasted, dressed in linen jacket 
and trousers, and long Phrygian cap. The desks were partitioned into 
squares, and in each square I fancied that I beheld crystals and shells of 
various hue and form. 

“ A mineralogical museum in the public streets, kept by half-naked 
naturalists! A queer city this!” thought I. 

Later, I learned that the supposed reading-desks were fish-stalls; the 
crystals ‘fruits of the sea,” as the Neapolitans call shell-fish of all 
descriptions ; and the bare-footed naturalists lazzaroni fishermen. And 
ever afterwards, as soon as I was off duty, I used to repair, by moonlight, 
to one of the forms by the low sea-wall, and refresh body, soul, and spirit 
with Vesuvius to the west, the reading-desk to the east, the Castello dell 
Uovo to the north, and to the south a plate of freshly-opened sea-fruits— 
coral, hyacinth, and rose-coloured, floating languidly in purple mist. 

Nor were my comrades tardy in discovering this repast of the gods; 
and for the evening of the 12th September three or four of us agreed to 
give a supper to our friends, and hired one of the lazzaroni to provide and 
spread the feast. Nullo was to bring Capri wine; B , lacryma Christi; 
M , maccaroni and water-melons; the rest was my affair. 

Towards midday on the 12th, an orderly summoned me to the presence 
of Colonel B , Garibaldi’s Secretary of State. Hastening to his room, 
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I found there a personage of some fifty years of age, dressed in black, with 
white cravat, cameo rings on several of his fingers, a huge cameo breast- 
pin, and in his left hand a cap which denoted him captain of the Civic 
Guard; his face and figure were square as the miles Romanus. As I 
entered he was speaking in an agitated voice, and wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. 

“T understand perfectly; you have favoured me with that narration 
already,” interrupted the colonel, somewhat impatiently, and observ- 
ing me— 

“ Signor B , Syndic of Forio d’Ischia ” 

“Lieutenant L——, staff officer to the Dictator.” 

“The Syndic,” he continued, “is the bringer of bad tidings. Symp- 
toms of determined reaction in favour of the fallen Government have 
appeared in Forio, and he fears their spread throughout the island; at 
scrious risk to himself, he has succeeded in reaching terra firma to demand 
aid and an energetic officer to command the liberals, who, he affirms, are 
numerous though scattered. The Dictator has ordered me to put you in 
possession of the particulars, and to send you to him for final orders. Signor 
Syndic, rely implicitly on this young and resolute officer, and you will 
soon see your island freed from the disorders with which it is menaced.” 

The Syndic, who had been surveying me with the eye of a tailor about 
to take my measure, did not seem elated with the result of his scrutiny. 
He had evidently expected a superior officer in epaulettes and regimentals 
and white burnous, booted and spurred, such as he had seen in the ante- 
rooms of the Palazzo d’Angri, whereas I was dressed in gray trousers 
and a red tunic, blackened and stained by contact with grass and mire, 
and a Garibaldi hat, rusty and crumpled, which had served as a pillow 
throughout the campaign. What with constant service from dawn to 
sunset, and the fact that no pay had as yet been allotted, we subalterns 
had neither time nor tin to spend in uniform. 

The only signs, however, of the Syndic’s dissatisfaction appeared in a 
slight and rapid contraction of the right corner of his mouth, and in 
the deprecating attitude assumed by his hands as he stretched them out, 
without detaching his elbows from his sides, and, with his chin protruding, 
enunciated the word “ Eccellenza ! ” 

“ Adieu! fruits of the sea!” I sighed to myself, sympathizing with 
the Adieu, réti of the child Rousseau sent supperless to bed. 

On my way to the general’s room I was detained, as usual, by the 
crowd of supplicants who, finding me somewhat more pitiful than my 
comrades, besieged me with entreaties to pass them through the door 
which the sentinels kept sternly guarded. “ Eccellenza!” “ Colonnello !” 
“Signorino !” “I kiss your hand,” were the various forms of entreaty ; 
while scores of forefingers darted into the air, signifying, “ Listen to one 
little word.” Hitherto I had introduced as many sufferers as possible to 
the general’s presence, nor did he ever dismiss one unconsoled. Such 
piteous tales of domestic woe and incredible cruelty as one heard in those 
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interviews ! for the Bourbon’s hand weighed most heavily where the 
fewest eycs could penetrate. But on this occasion I was inflexible, and 
forcing my way through the crowd I gained the general’s room, and 
stood silent to receive his orders. Almost at the same moment Colonel 
3—— and the Syndic entered. 

‘Go immediately to Ischia as my representative and plenipotentiary,” 
began the general. 

“ Alter ego,” interrupted the Syndic, and Colonel B——, who was 
standing behind him, plucked his coat tails in token of silence. ‘“ Aggio 
caputo (I understand),” sighed the Syndic. 

“ Suppress the rebellion,” continued the general, “ restore liberty, and 
keep me informed.” 

“ And if,” making the sign of an imaginary musket in the air, “ if 
such means are necessary ? ” 

“T confide in the discretion of my representative.” 

As I retired I stumbled on Nullo in the ante-room. “ All’s ready ! 
Capri wine, lacryma Christi, and maccaroni are at your house. I’ve ordered 
the angurie to be let down the well in a basket to cool.” 

“ Pour down the Capri te flavour them; I’m off to Ischia.” 

“To Ischia! To the baths?” 

“No! To a Saint Bartholomew. The reaction’s rife there; I’m 
going to suppress it.” 


“ And what if the reaction suppress you ?” 

“ Offer up the sea-fruit to my manes, and don’t stint the customary 
libations ; ” so saying, I escaped by a side door, and had gained the palace 
gates when the Syndic, cap in hand, touched me on the shoulder, saying, 

“ Signor colonnello, the carriage is at your orders.” 


“T’m not a colonel, I’m Lieutenant L Se 


He glanced at my rusty hat, as if to assure himself that nothing there 
confirmed my humble rank, and answered, “ A thousand pardons, signor 
colonnello, the Secretary of State charged me to give you this document, 
signed by the Dictator, naming you his alter ego.” 

“Good !” and I put it in my pocket. 

“ A battalion of soldiers will be necessary to reduce the island. To 
which barracks shall I order the coachman to drive ?” 

“To the new hospital now in preparation for the wounded, at San 
Sebastiano,” I answered, wishing he had put the same question to 
Garibaldi. After entering Naples as he did, the expression of his face, 
on being asked for a battalion of soldiers for Forio d’Ischia, would 
have been worth daguerreotyping. 

As I stepped into the carriage, a young Lombard sergeant, who had 
served under me in the Military College of Palermo, came up. 

“ Are you on duty?” 

“No! I'm at your service.” 

“ Take my revolver, then, and jump on the box.” 

Arrived at San Sebastiano, where my wife was engaged in assisting in 
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the transformation of the Jesuits’ College into a hospital, I sent for her, 
and told her of the instructions I had received. 

“Let me come, too,” she pleaded ; ‘‘there are no wounded in Naples, and 
we can’t proceed with our preparations here until the ambulance arrives.” 

“ Jump in, then. And now for Pozzuoli,” to the Syndic. 

His face seemed to say, “ Is this a madman going to suppress a rebellion 
with a sergeant, a revolver, and a wife?” Nevertheless, he ordered the 
coachman to turn round and drive towards Pozzuoli. 

Passing Via Toledo and the Royal Palace, we turned into Santa Lucia, 
and, as we neared the marble fountain which decorates the spacious 
promenade, it became impossible to proceed, so dense was the crowd 
gathered round a friar, who, from a pulpit erected against the fountain, 
was holding forth in Neapolitan dialect. A large foulard, with Garibaldi’s 
portrait in the centre, ornamented with tricolour streamers, floated above 
the preacher’s head. He seemed about sixty years of age; olive- 
complexioned, with black lustrous eyes and black bushy eyebrows, which 
formed a striking contrast to his white hair and beard, and gave a sub- 
jugating power to his glance. Tall, spare, and strongly knit, his gestures 
were slow, measured, and artistic; his words rolled out like thunder; as 
he stretched out his arms, his hands outspread, his eyes fixed and motion- 
less—the crowd of women and lazzaroni, stirred as by an electric 
current, swayed gently forward like a huge sea wave. 

“ Now that you know the miracles he has wrought, I will tell you who 
he is,” were the first words we caught. ‘ Uncover your heads, ye sinful 
people; look up to God, and pray that he may render you fit to listen to 
truth. There! Up there!” 

So imperious was the friar’s gesture, as he lifted up his right arm and 
pointed with his forefinger to the sky, that the thousand faces of the 
multitude were upturned in an instant, and a dead silence ensued, as if 
each and all were invoking the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Know, then,” he continued, and all eyes returned to his face, “ that on 
the eve of martyrdom, San Gennaro summoned his only son to his cell in 
the amphitheatre of Pozzuoli, and said to him, ‘ To-morrow get thee 
hence; take a boat and row towards Liguria, there shalt thou find refuge; 
there, from thy children’s children, in future ages, shall descend a male 
child, with hair bright as sunbeams, with a face like a lion, who shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink, whose nourishment shall be the fruits 
of the earth. He shall be called Zirerre, and men shall know him by his 
red shirt, dyed in my blood, which: to-morrow thou shalt pour into a 
phial and carry with thee into exile. This my well-beloved son shall 
return to the land of his forefathers, scattering the enemies of his country 
before him, destroying tyrants by the lightning of his glance. Unto this 
my people, he shall bring liberty and maccaroni; to——’” 

But here the sergeant, who had taken the reins from the driver, 
cracked his whip, and leading the horses carefully for a few paces, the 
crowd made way, and the noise of the wheels over the stone pavement 
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drowned the friar’s voice, but not the ringing laughter in which the 
sergeant thought fit to indulge. m 

The Syndic looked aghast, and I could see his fingers working up and 
down his trouser pockets in the form of horns, as a charm against the 
evils that must necessarily result from this heretical conduct. The driver, 
who doubtlessly had taken the same precaution, looked round reproach- 
fully and said to us—“ The signorino is wrong to laugh at Padre Pas- 
quale; he is a holy man; he has suffered ten years in chains in the 
galleys of Nisida for the-cause of the people. The signorino would not 
laugh if he knew how much the padre has done to convert these heathens 
of Santa Lucia; they were all for Bombino until he convinced them that 
Zipeppe is the descendant of San Gennaro!” 

On hearing this, the sergeant made his peace with the driver. We 
had managed to keep our countenances, having witnessed similar scenes 
in Sicily, where the liberal priests, who are numerous, used to give out to 
the masses, that Garibaldi was a descendant of Santa Rosalia, though how 
they reconciled this theory with the celibacy of their patron saint I was 
never able to discover. 

Leaving Chiatamone and Chiaia behind us, we soon came to the grotto 
of Posilipo, an excavation made in the hill that separates the Bay of Naples 
from that of Baja, and on the summit of which a small building, with circular 
dome, peeping out from the ivy and the trees, passes for the tomb of Virgil. 

“ Did Lucullus or Agrippa excavate the tunnel?” I asked of the Syndic, 
as he was placing wn grano in the dirty palm of a wiry little friar who keeps 
the candles lighted on the sumptuous altar erected to the Virgin at the 
entrance of the grotto; and we had passed through the tunnel, and through 
the squalid village of Fuorigrotta ere his lesson on history and archeology 
came to an end. He quoted the authors who opine for Lucullus, those 
who give the palm to Agrippa, and concluded by siding with those who 
affirm that the Cumeans, for commercial purposes, opened this communi- 
cation between Naples and Pozzuoli. 

Not wishing for a second infliction, I kept silence as we bowled along 
the avenue of poplar and mulberry trees, with the luscious black grape 
hanging from the festooned vines that climbed from bough to bough, 
feeding my eyes on the marvellous beauty unveiled at every step, whether 
we gazed forwards to the graceful promontory crested by Pozzuoli, or 
backwards across the gulf, where frowning Nisida reminded us of all the 
sufferings and torture endured by Neapolitans for liberty. 

The governor of Pozzuoli, whose jurisdiction extended to Ischia, to 
whom Colonel B had telegraphed our approach, met us at the hotel 
where we alighted. 

“ What are the latest tidings from Ischia?” I asked. 

“ Those brought by the Syndic.” 

“ Have you sent scouts?” 

“ T have; but we cannot expect their return until to-morrow.” 

“ Ts the National Guard of Pozzuoli armed?” 
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‘¢ A battalion of five hundred and six.” 

“ How long will it take to muster them?” 

“They are drawn up near the port to do honour to the Dictator’s 
representative.” 

“« Would they object to march immediately ?” 

“ A good half would be willing; I have detained sufficient boats in 
port to convey a couple of hundred across.” 

The dialogue was interrupted by the arrival of a messenger from 
Baja. In the Fortress of Baja existed the principal powder magazine of 
the State, in the custody of Bourbon partizans, and the messenger, a 
native of Pozzuoli and a deserter from the garrison, announced that on 
that very night three Bourbon boats were expected to load and convey 
the powder to Gaeta. 

On hearing this, I ordered that three hundred of the National Guard 
of Pozzuoli, together with the well-affected citizens of Baja, should 
surround the fort, hinder ingress and egress to any, summon the garrison 
to surrender, and, in case of refusal, await the orders of the Dictator, 
to whom I despatched a messenger on horseback. Finally, I advised 
the governor to keep the remainder of the National Guard under arms in 
case a reinforcement should be required. | 

“ And for Ischia?” asked the Syndic, whose new-born hopes vanished 
at this advice. 

“¢ My sergeant.” 

It must be borne in mind that, at the time of which I write, of the 
entire Garibaldian army, only a portion of Cosenz’s division had reached 
Naples ; and even these, footsore and exhausted with forced marches and 
insufficient food, needed days of rest ere they could be fit for service. 
This fact, together with the news from Baja, decided me to trust to the 
liberals of Ischia for the defence of their island. 

Crossing the square on our way to the port, I remarked two statues 
facing each other, and was told that they represented Lollio, a Roman 
augur, and San Gennaro. This contrast of Paganism and Catholicism ; 
this co-existence of two worlds, of two civilizations, of two contradictory 
traditions which court one’s attention at every step in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, is reflected in the inhabitants, in whom the subtlest talent and the 
grossest superstition are curiously blended. Vico and Pulcinello shake 
hands continually ! 

“Signor Syndic,” I asked, pointing to the archbishop’s outstretched arm, 
“is San Gennaro defending himself from the jettatura of the Pagan augur ?” 

“ No, colonnello, he is blessing the faithful, pardoning the impious, 
praying for all!” His attitude, as he spoke, was full of dignity; and I 
felt the merited reproof which my flippancy had incurred. Just then we 
came in sight of the National Guard, handsome, stalwart men, who per- 
formed the ceremony of presenting arms with suflicient grace. After a 
hasty review, and an exhortation to be ready for action, we entered the 
governor's boat and pushed off from shore. 
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The sun was sinking towards the west, flooding the Gulf of Baja on 
our right with golden glory, and as the bark spanned the are from 
Pozzuoli to Cape Miseno, the balmy air, the warm and vaporous autumn 
tints, the tender calm of nature enshrining the solemn forms of nearly 
twenty-two centuries of history, seated on the steps of the immense 
amphitheatre, all lent its fascination to the hour, and I sank into that 
state of reverie to which one is never so prone as after the tumultuous 
life of the camp, the wasting fatigues of a long campaign. From the 
gigantic ruins Hannibal seemed to arise and menace Miseno; the death 
agony of Scipio in Literno, of Sylla in Pozzuoli, of Tiberius in Dragonara, 
of Portia in Nisida, for me were re-enacted; Agrippina’s ventrem feri 
re-echoed over the Lucrine lake; Cicero pacing the princely terraces of 
his villa, and composing his Academical Questiens ; Brutus seeking refuge 
in Lucullus’ gardens; the triumvirate supping on board Pompey’s flag- 
ship, and parting the Roman world among them; Augustus’ fleet at 
anchor in the bay; Caligula in his mock triumph, his army on the 
bridge of boats stretching from Pozzuoli to Baja, the sham night-sun of a 
million torches, the banquet and the treacherous drowning of his friends 
and of the magistrates- of the empire by the drunken tyrant.—All—all 
dying in my sight. Then suddenly, from the slopes of 


were living, acting, 


the amphitheatre arose porticoes and villas, temples of Venus and Neptune, 
Nero’s springs and baths, and Cesar’s palace, repeopled by the gay, volup- 


tuous world of Imperial Rome, and through the silence classic enthusiasm 
found vent in Horace’s line, “ Nullus in orbe sinus —” 

“ Baiis prelucet amenis,” chimed in the Syndic, and the visions 
disappeared. As we doubled Cape Miseno the two islands of Ischia and 
Procida and the shores of Cuma came in sight. 

“There,” said the Syndic, indicating the extreme point of the pro- 
montory, “once rose the villa of Hortensius. These waters abound in 
lampreys; the orator was passionately fond of the sport, and he had 
trained a lamprey to such perfection that it used to come at his call and 
treacherously allure its companions to their doom.” 

“ As soon as we have quelled the rebellion you shall grace our dicta- 
torial table with the descendants of the fratricide.” 

“ Colonnello, the fishermen on the Ischian coast are adepts; this night 
they shall receive their orders.” 

The momentary twilight had given place to night ere we landed in 
Procida on the shore of San Cattolico, and, dismissing the governor’s 
boat, traversed the island on foot. Our appetites, sharpened by the sea- 
breeze, became more and more acute as we drank in the breath of the 

range and lemon groves which wood the island, while the ruthless Syndic 
could talk of nothing save the thousands of pheasants and heathcocks in 
the royal preserves at Procida. “During the last century,” quoth he, 
“cats were prohibited throughout the island, lest the propagation of the 
noble game should be retarded, and consequently the rats multiplied to 
such an extent as to menace the ruin of Procida. The gardens, houses, 
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granaries, churches, even the pipes of the organs were inhabited; the rats 
ate up the crops, gnawed the corpses decked for burial, did not even 
respect the infants in their cradles. At length the inhabitants, presenting 
themselves to the king, let loose some hundred rats on his path and 
obtained the revocation of the edict.” 

“‘T propose that we sup in Procida on the ex-royal pheasants,” said 


my wife. 

“‘ Bravo !” cried the sergeant, who confessed afterwards that he had 
imagined a pheasant in every leaf that stirred. 

“The game was transferred long since to the royal preserves of 
Caserta,” replied the Syndic, and his words froze on our lips the smile 
which the anecdote called forth. We followed him in silence along the 
rugged pathway to the beach of the Cornicella, where, stepping into a 
little fishing craft, in less than half an hour we were landed on the Ischian 
shore. Here, after a short parley with the master, the Syndic conducted 
us into a house opposite the landing-place. The mistress showed my wife 
and self into a modest bedroom, and brought us water and matches with 
the courteous question, “ Posso servirli? (Can I assist you?)” 

Thanking her, we performed our ablutions, and then I, walking up and 
down the room, waited anxiously the summons to supper. 

“ You remind me of the beasts waiting to be fed,” said my wife, “and 
I fear you will wait in vain, for the padrona’s salutation seemed to me 
the Ischian for good-night.” 

“ What!” I shouted, glaring at her in a way to justify the similitude, 
and, rushing from the room, I stumbled over the sergeant asleep on a 
chair in the hall, while loud snores indicated the whereabouts of the 
Syndic curled up on the sofa. Furious at this breach of hospitality, I 
shook the unfortunate sleeper and shouted in his ear, “ Signor Sindaco !” 

He started, rubbed his eyes, rolled to his feet, and murmured, “ Colon- 
nello!” 

“ Tt appears that the hospitality of Archbishop Ruggieri is the fashion 
in Ischia! Here we are dying of hunger.” 

“ Signor colonnello, we are two miles distant from the town ; there is 
not a crumb of bread in the house.” 

“But the padrone said that Signor Q would gladly give us a 
supper,” interposed the sergeant, now wide awake; “only the Signor Syndic 
did not choose your arrival to be known. I was waiting till you should 
come out of your room to ask if I should go and hunt up this benevolent 
gentleman, when I fell asleep from sheer exhaustion.” 

“ Signor Syndic, I give you ten minutes to find something wherewith 
to appease our hunger. Garibaldians are not dainty, but neither are they 
Ariosto’s horses to feed on air. If, at the expiration of that time, you 
are unsuccessful I will try my skill;” and making a sign to the sergeant 
to keep him in sight, I turned on my heel and went back to my room. 

“You take kindly to dictatorial airs, I must say,” laughed my wife, 
who had been watching the scene from within. 
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“T suspect the Syndic means to be revenged for my humble suite. 
I dare to say he expected an escort of the heroes of Calatafimi and Milazzo, 
and looked forward to entering Forio with all the proconsular pomp with 
which his classic imagination teems; but I'll be even with him!” I growled. 
Then, lighting a cigar, I threw myself on the bed, and meditating on the 
vanity of human grandeur, since— 

Monarch of all I surveyed, 
Of food there was none to dispute, 
I fell asleep—to dream that the Syndic was lowering me into a well in 
a basket of water-melons, while Nullo, Julius Cesar, and like heroes 
were devouring lampreys, sea-fruit, pheasants, and heathcocks before my 
famished eyes. 

“Signor dittatore, the supper is ready,” said my wife, awakening me. 
“You would have set fire to your kingdom, Nero-like, if I had not taken away 
your cigar. Come! Signor Q—— has accompanied the supper in person.” 

And sure enough a goodly repast was spread in the hall; cold meats, 
sausages, bread, and rich old Ischian wine ; while, to crown all, a dish of 
calamaries had been procured by two fishermen, who had set to work right 
willingly for a Garibaldian. In payment they asked to see us, and on 
being introduced came up and touched the legendary red shirt, kissed our 
hands and retired, seemingly satisfied that we were common mortals after all. 

Signor Q , whom, as soon as my appetite was appeased, I ques- 
tioned as to the state of the island, could give me no later tidings of Forio 
than those brought by the Syndic, who did not seem quite at ease in his 
presence. The steamer which ought to have left Forio at noon, touching 
Borgo d’Ischia at 2 p.m., for Naples, had not made its appearance. All 
that he could vouch for was, that the town of Ischia, the districts of Casa- 
micciola and of Lacco, were in favour of Garibaldi and the Italian cause. 

I enjoined on the Syndic to send a messenger to the-liberals in Forio 
to apprise them of our coming, wrote orders to the commander of the 
National Guard to despatch a company at 6 A.M. on the morrow towards 
Casamicciola, half a company to advance within three miles of Forio, 
flanking Mount Epomeo, on the opposite side; then, thanking our host for 
his supper and his promise to provide us with the means to continue our 
journey, we parted company. 

At dawn our quadrupeds appeared.and we mounted, each laughing at 
the undictatorial appearance of the procession. Keeping the sea to our 
right, we wound round the northern base of Mount Epomeo, through the 
olive-groves and vineyards which clothe the cone-shaped island; the 
Syndic illustrating each bush and mound with agricultural and anti- 
quarian lore, and, among other rarities, presenting us with the duplice 
jicu which Horace sang. 

We halted for breakfast at the elegant establishment of baths near 
Casamicciola, but a few miles from the hotbed of revolt, the Syndic 
strongly urging me to await there the arrival of the National Guard. As 
yet, I had not pondered on the course to be pursued. From a military 
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point of view, an armed assault was clearly indicated ; but, as a soldier 
of liberty, I shrank from shedding citizen blood. Moreover, I had been 
unable to gather from the Syndic the precise character, extent, and aim of 
the outbreak; all that he had particularly insisted on being the necessity 
of investing him with civil and military authority. A landing of Bourbon 
adherents from Gaeta might complicate matters, were we to enter Forio 
unarmed; but on asking, I ascertained that neither of the two steamers 
which alone of his entire fleet remained faithful to Francesco II. hal 
been signalled off the island. Should I establish my head-quarters at 
Casamicciola, summon the syndics of the loyal communes to send detach- 
ments of the civic guard towards Forio, as a nucleus round which those 
already in march could rally, despatch the sergeant with a flag of 
truce, call on the rebels to lay down their arms, and send a deputation to 
hear my terms? This would certainly be the most prudent course. But 
the Garibaldian instinct, stifled for a moment perhaps, reawoke, and, 
laughing aloud at my prudential fit, I wrote counter orders for the civic 
guard of Borgo d’Ischia, and, handing it to a messenger, cried to the 
Syndic,—“ To horse! en route for Forio!” 

Recalling the sudden pallor that overspread his face, as he stood 
thunderstruck at my exclamation, I believe that he thought seriously for 
a moment of leaving me to suffer the effects of my rashness alone; but 
with the attitude of one who goes to meet the worst, he followed me in stoic 
silence, while I endeavoured in vain to gain some tidings of the revolt in 
Forio from the master of the baths. Either he knew nothing or would 
tell nothing, and, growing every moment more perplexed, I resolved to 
take my chance. 

We remounted our asses, I at the head of the column, my wife next, 
the sergeant following, the Syndic bringing up the rear. Arrived within 
half a mile of Forio, at a sudden bend in the road we came upon an entire 
pepulation advancing towards us, respectable citizens, artisans, matrons, 
damsels and their escorts, schoolboys, children of all sizes; while vivas, 
welcomes, questions, huggings, claspings, kissings, fairly took away our 
breath. Many of them had taken me for Garibaldi in person, deceived 
perhaps by the fair hair and beard, perhaps by rumour, more likely still 
by their own desires. 

“JT am not Garibaldi; indeed I am not Garibaldi!” I cried, as soon 
as I could speak. 

“No matter! You are a Garibaldian,” they replied in chorus. 

Two of the portliest citizens took my donkey's reins; ladies and 
children dressed in white, and covered with tricolour ribbons, surrounded 
my wife, and one of them held over her head a gold and damask umbrella, 
precisely similar to those used by priests when transporting the holy 
wafer; her hands and lap were filled with bouquets, which, despite her 
efforts to save them, fell on either side, and were replaced by fresh ones 
all along the road. As we entered the town a startling explosion of 
squibs resounded on every side; the church bells rang out like mad; 
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the musical bands struck up in chorus; the roofs, windows, and terraces, 
lined with spectators, were bright with banners, tapestry, streamers, 
garlands, wreaths, and knots of flowers, and through a hailstone of flowers, 
comfits, and kisses we proceeded to the public square. Here the National 
Guard, drawn up, presented arms, and the deafening shouts were drowned 
in the yet more deafening roll of drums. 

To the left of the square was erected an impromptu altar, richly orna- 
mented and lighted, while a priest, in sacerdotal robes and two files of 
surpliced sacristans, scattering incense, chanted the Benedicite, pueri, 
Dominum. Perceiving that my self-constituted grooms were leading my 
donkey past the town-hall, I beseeched them to allow me to dismount. 

“ Eccellenza,” they replied, ‘“deign to gratify the people who are 


clamorous to behold you;” and, too bewildered for further resistance, I was 
e’en compelled to allow the comic cavalcade to proceed at will. Once, in 
returning by one of the narrowest lanes of Ischia, the procession was 
forced to halt. “ All hail! Roi d’Yvetot,” my wife whispered viciously 
in my ear, and the resemblance to the model king who— 


Sur un ane pas 4 pas 

Parcourait son royaume— 
struck me so ludicrously that my lips bled with the effort to keep serious, 
rendered doubly difficult by the fact that the girth of my pack-saddle had 
given way, and I expected every moment to salute the Forian soil in a 
way little calculated to enhance my royal dignity. The effect of the 
comedy was also enhanced by the sergeant, who took matters seriously, 
received his share of applause as unto himself, Sergeant F——, conceding 
nothing to his red shirt, cause and object of the enthusiasm. Giving 
himself out as my secretary, he received the supplications and petitions 
(which, as usual in Southern Italy, poured in on every side), accorded 
patronage, held out hopes of employment and promotion, and, once the 
promenade over, installed himself in one of the rooms assigned to me in 
the town-hall, and, placing sentinels in civic uniform at the door, received 
en prince the clients with which hs ante-room soon swarmed. 

The municipal authorities, magistrates, officers of the National Guard, 
and numerous respectable citizens crowded to my apartments to pay 
homage to the Dictator’s representative. Somewhat recovered from my 
surprise at being welcomed with flowers and bonbons in lieu of stones and 
shot (a proof that the Syndic had not exaggerated the number of liberals 
in Forio), I congratulated all present on the fact that at the sole vision 
of a red shirt—symbol of liberty and justice—the Bourbon reaction had 
hidden its head, and added that, resolved to extirpate it without mercy, 
and thus place the inhabitants beyond the possibility of being again over- 
whelmed by the sudden assault of an audacious minority, I counted on 
the co-operation of the authorities, on the courage of the civic guard, on 
the disinterested counsels of the liberals, and concluded, “ If there be a 
struggle, I shall be the first to affront the dangers, proud to expose my 
life for the inhabitants of Forio !” 
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For a full minute I stood silent; expecting to see my auditors brandish 
their swords, or, extending their right hands, take oath to combat for 
their native soil and for their common country. But the silence remained 
unbroken; blank astonishment was depicted on every countenance; each 
looked at me and then at his neighbours. Did they deem me distraught, 
or had I spoken in an unknown tongue? I looked round for the Syndic 
—he was nowhere tobeseen. I called for the commandant of the National 
Guard. 

“The syndic and the commandant are one and the same person,” 
replied several voices. 

This the Syndic’s cap might have told me, but it had not occurred to 
me that in a small town such as Forio, the highest grade would be that 
of captain. Little time was left to me for reflection, however, as, to the 
silence and immobility of bewilderment, succeeded a buzz of voices and a 
forming and re-forming of groups intent on concerting a common project. 
Presently one of the civilians advanced towards me. 

“ Eccellenza!” he began, “ Signor B , a man of wealth and of 
considerable influence in the town, despite his haughty, ambitious, domi- 
neering disposition, has chosen to assume both the office of syndic and 
commander of the civic guard. This violation of the laws, the incom- 
patibility of the two functions, provoked remonstrances even under 
Francesco II. During the brief period of the constitution the affair did 
not excite much resistance, but on the flight of the King the citizens of 
Forio formally intimated to Signor B that he must resign one of the 
offices. This he refused to do, affirming that this concentration of power 
was in perfect harmony with a dictatorial government, and that in the 
unsettled state of affairs the turbulent spirit of our populace needed the 
curb of a strong hand. The discontent, which soon spread to the masses, 
towards whom he has ever demeaned himself with hauteur and disdain, 
soon vented itself in tokens of unmistakable hostility and in menaces 
of worse. More than once Signor B threatened to go to Naples and 
return with a battalion of Garibaldians to punish the canaille ; hence, the 
night before last, a number of the populace surrounded his house, pouring 
execrations on his name, and vowing vengeance on his person. In the 
confusion a few harmless shots were fired. Favoured by the night, he 
contrived to leave his house and escape from Forio in a boat. That the 
people abstained from hostile demonstrations on his return is owing to 
the respect inspired by Garibaldi’s representative.” 

“ But the Bourbonic reaction ?” I asked. 

“ The Bourbon has not a partizan in Forio. No symptoms of disorder, 
save such as resulted from the causes I have named, have appeared among 
us. Our people are enthusiastic for liberty; they worship Garibaldi. 
Signor B has calumniated his native town.” 

Almost all present signified their approbation of the speaker. A 
lieutenant of the National Guard, however, came forward and said :— 

“Tt is true that Signor B is ambitious; the sentiment of ven- 
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geance blinds him at times, but your excellency must take into account 
that he is a disinterested and upright citizen, thoroughly understands 
military organization, and is a most able administrator; the gentleman 
who hasjust spoken, while he has not spared Signor B ’s failings, has 
by no means exaggerated his influence and popularity among a large 
portion of our townsmen.” 

These matter-of-fact statements of causes and effects caused the 
grotesque side of my melodramatic speech to stand out in pitiless relief. 

Sindaco empio! were the words that rose to my lips, as I felt the crim- 
son of shame and vexation rush over my cheeks and brow, but, dissimu- 
lating my frame of mind as best I could, I expressed my satisfaction that 
affairs were so much less complicated than I had been led to expect, pro- 
mised to give the circumstances my serious attention, and requesting all 
present to leave their names and addresses, with a courteous bow, I 
dismissed them. 

Left alone, I could not help feeling angry at the comedy. What would 
I not have given to have been simple Lieutenant L for the next ten 
minutes, free to chastise my Syndic in my own way! Nevertheless, I 
was glad that all was as it was, though I could not understand how on 
earth Signor B had hoped to play out his part, and use the govern- 
ment and myself as instruments to confirm him tyrant of Forio. 

Resolved not to judge him on accusations which, though they appeared 
but too well founded, had been brought against him by his enemies—per- 
haps his rivals—giving due weight to the observations of the young lieu- 
tenant, I summoned, one by one, such of my ex-visitors as seemed adapted 
to help me out of the predicament, and sent for others, named by them as 
friendly or hostile to the Syndic. From the conflicting evidence I gathered 
that, from time immemorial, the town had been divided by the rival 
influences of two families—the family B , and the family R 3 
that the present Signor B , of literary repute, richer and more ener- 
getic than Signor R (who, however, outshone him in rank and in 
popular affection), had been nominated syndic by the ex-government; 
that, fearing lest the command of the civic guard should fall to a member 
of his rival's family, he assumed it himself, declining to resign his post 
as syndic, lest he should be dependent on Signor R , his inevitable 
successor. I also learned that, by the messenger despatched the overnight, 
Signor B had instructed his friends to keep my approach and that 
of the civic guard a secret, to surround us on our entry with every 
token of welcome and respect, to prevent his rivals from approaching, 
to give me his version of affairs, to explain the hostility shown to himself 
as symptoms of reaction, and to induce me, under the circumstances, to 
confirm him in his double office. Furthermore, I was told that, at the 
moment of his flight, he had bidden the captain of the little steamer (his 
staunch adherent) not to stir without his orders, to prevent the truth 
from oozing out at Naples. But Signor Q , our Amphitryon of Ischia, 
had also despatched tidings of my approach to the R s, his personal 
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friends, and thus the plot, organized so carefully by the Syndic, was 
destroyed ina moment. After making up my mind on the course to be 
pursued, I summoned Signor B . He presented himself, looking some- 
what livid, but affecting perfect composure. 

“ Signor colonnello! the Hortensian lampreys caught last night have 
arrived in Forio.” 

“ Signor B , the curtain has fallen; your talents as an actor are 
undeniable, but the farce was a sorry one.” 

“ Signore ! I fail to catch your meaning.” 

“ Within an hour you will deposit in my hands the city seal. You are 
no longer syndic.” 

He bowed profoundly in token of submission. 

“T have named Signor R syndic in your place.” 

“Your excellency must also name my successor to the command 
the National Guard. I resign from this moment.” 

“ You would forestall me, Signor B ? Spare your pains; you are 
aware that the command was never yours?” 

“ Be that as it may, nothing would induce ine to become a dependent 
on my greatest enemy.” 

“For abuse of power, for fabricating false reports, you must, as a public 
functionary, expect tobe a dependent on the sheriff.” 

“T prefer this dependence to the other. If I have erred it was 
through zeal for the public good; my administration has restored the city 
to its ancient prosperity; as head of the civic guard I have organized a 
model corps——”’ 

“ What are the causes of your enmity with the R—— family?” 

“The causes are profound; we inherited them from our forefathers; 
we imbibed them with our mothers’ milk; they are rooted in the records 
of old struggles, and nourished by recent injuries.” 

“Be they what they may, you must expiate your faults as a public 
functionary.” 

“T hope to be able to do so in a manner worthy of a gentleman ?” 

“ That will not suffice; you must learn to expiate them as a patriot.” 

“In what way?” 

“ By accepting the command of the National Guard. Here is your 
commission.” 

“ Signore! you exact an impossibility.” 

“ Your faults deserve the severest punishment, and this is the penalty 
which I inflict in virtue of my authority. At seven I expect you at 
dinner in your captain’s uniform,” and, without leaving him time to 
reply, with a significant a rividerla I bowed him from the room. 

I next sent the nomination of syndic to Signor R » With a 
courteous letter, informing him that I would wait upon him in person to 
receive his reply. 

The news spread through the city in a moment and produced a 
burst of universal joy. The people, crowding to the square, clapping 
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* their hands, and shouting “ Viva Garibaldi! Viva la liberti!” insisted on 
my appearing at the balcony. I told them that I hoped we should not 
separate until our mutual work of reparation and conciliation was accom- 
plished, since liberty, justice, and concord symbolized the emancipating 
mission of Garibaldi; that, in a town such as Forio, unmolested by 
factions adverse to the redemption of Italy, private feuds, born and 
nurtured in the dark days of oppression, ought to be merged in a fraternal 
work of national renovation (loud cheers); that, consequently, having 
appointed Signor R syndic (frantic applause), I had named Signor 
B—— commander of the National Guard. A moment’s silence ensued, 
as though the announcement had taken away the popular breath, then a 
unanimous “ Si! Sir!” burst forth; the band struck up the Garibaldi 
hymn, and an indescribable scene of joy ensued. 

Signor R was a septuagenarian of mild and dignified aspect, 
beloved throughout the island, and still more respected for the blindness 
that had overtaken him in the galleys of Ventottene, where Ferdinand II. 
kept him for years a prisoner as a partizan of liberty and the open enemy 
of the Bourbons since the revolution of 1820. 

He received me in the library. I found him seated in an arm-chair of 
another century. Towering above his venerable head appeared the family 
escutcheon carved on the high straight back of walnut-wood, polished and 
worm-eaten, as were the bookcases, writing-tables, and reading-desk. All 
the furniture was ornamented with barocco carving, in harmony with the 
fresco architecture of the walls, after the fashion of the seventeenth century, 
introduced by Borromini. Three or four children were playing at their 
grandsire’s knee, their mothers embroidering a tricolour flag destined for 
Garibaldi; an aged aunt was spinning silk from a distaff of bamboo ; his 
eldest grandchild, radiant in the beauty of her eighteen summers, was 
kneeling on a cushion by his side, reading my letter, his hand stroking her 
sun-kissed hair. As I entered I heard her whisper—“ It is he!” 

The old man rose, and, led by his grandchild, came to meet me, and 
taking both my hands in one of his, he clasped me to him with such 
impetuous tenderness that I felt my own eyes dim. 

“A follower of our redeemer beneath my roof; ah, Nora! Nora!” 
he murmured, his sightless eyeballs upturned to heaven, “ would thou 
hadst lived to see this day!” 

“ Would indeed !” repeated one of the daughters, as the whole group, 
including the baron’s sister, gathered round us, putting me quickly at my 
ease by their frank and genial welcome, while the young Norina, touched, 
perhaps, by my genuine sympathy with the old man’s emotion, led me to 
the balcony overlooking the sea, and said, pointing to an island in the 
distance :—“ That is Ventottene; for thirteen years grandpapa was con- 
fined there in chains; and here grandmamma used to sit and weep—and 
she died, praying vainly for his return. I am named after her,” she 
added, lifting up her frank liquid eyes to mine. 

In a moment I became one of that family circle, who with amiable 
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curiosity questioned me about Garibaldi—his genius, his beauty, his virtue, 
and his feats ; coaxing me to relate our adventures, anxiously scanning my 
hopes for the future; and Norina’s enthusiasm knew no bounds when I 
presented her with the only portrait of Garibaldi with his autograph which 
I possessed, and which I always carried in my pocketbook. 

It needed all our conjoint eloquence to induce Signor R to accept 
the office of syndic. “ He was too old,” “too infirm;” his blindness, his 
retired habits, were arguments put forward and rejected one by one. 

“‘ You will only have to direct, grandpapa, and my father will do all 
the work:” and Norina conquered, as usual. 

With still greater earnestness the daughters and daughters-in-law 
urged my suit, when I entreated Signor R to accompany me to the 
town-hall, and depose on the altar of his country the hereditary rancour 
which had so long disturbed the city and embittered the peace of such 
a united family. Only the aunt, unmarried, and a rigid conservative in 
all that concerned the traditions of the baronial family, returned taciturn, 
with lowering brow, to her distaff. 

A dead silence followed: the inward struggle of the brave old man 
revealed itself in the clenched hands and firmly compressed lips. 

“ Sia! (be it so)” he said, at length: the convulsive sigh—sob I 
might say—revealed the sacrifice involved in that single word. 

Leaning on my arm, I led him along the streets, through two dense 
files of people, who saw him but rarely, and who now overwhelmed him 
with almost filial affection. As we entered the saloon in the town-hall 
I saw Signor B standing beside my wife in his captain’s uniform. 
He became livid as a corpse at the unexpected apparition of his sightless 
foe followed by his sons and various friends whom I had invited to dinner. 

“ T am truly glad to see you here, Captain B »’ I said, advancing 
to shake hands with him. 

“ Your dictatorship,” he answered, with flashing eyes, “bruises me 
with its iron gauntlet. Absolute power is ever formidable.” ; 

“ Captain B , my wife awaits your arm,” I said, leading the way 
to the inner room, where the dinner was prepared. 

I led the new syndic to a seat by my side, and, motioning to my wife 
to occupy the next chair, with the captain beside her, we managed to give 
the key-note to the conversation ; the exquisite wines and dishes, includ- 
ing the Hortensian lampreys, proved useful auxiliaries ; while the musical 
bands and the incessant cheers from the people gathered in the square 
relieved us from the embarrassment which threatened the whole party at 
the commencement. 

’ Towards the close of dinner I rose, and, silence following, began :— 

“The people applaud this banquet of reconciliation ; they know that 
we are here to accomplish a religious act . 

At this juncture a popular deputation was announced, and I hastened 
to admit them, grateful that they had come in time to save my speech 
from wrecking on the sands of vapidity. 
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“ Signor Sindaco—Signor Capitano!” began the spokesman, with 


peremptory eloquence, “the assembled populace demands to greet you 
reconciled.” These words electrified the room. The firm, sonorous voice 
of the popular orator seemed the echo of the omnipotent voice of the 
people. All present rose to their feet. 

' “Let it be mine to seal this act of reconciliation between two such 
noble patriots,” said my wife, joining the hands of the syndic and the 
captain. 

“ Giovanni B and the solemn accents of the blind man’s voice 
thrilled every heart, “say that in the name of Italy and Garibaldi we 
abjure the past.” 

“T do,” answered the captain, who was vanquished now; and the 
two men, who from the cradle had been taught to hate, embraced as 
brothers and as friends. 

Obedient to the command of the people, they presented themselves on 
the balcony, grasping each other’s hands—enemies no more. The cande- 
labras, borne behind them by the guests, illuminated the scene. It was 
a picture for Gherardo delle Notti. 

* * - * * 

The news of the presence of a representative of Garibaldi had spread 
like wildfire through the island, and on the morrow from every commune 
and village the inhabitants clustered to Forio. 

Our departure had been fixed for noon; but as we were preparing to 
leave the town-hall, a deputation of Bourbon officers from Procida was 
announced, and a major, a captain, and three lieutenants presented them- 
selves. The major was a bald-headed veteran, nor were any of his com- 
panions young. The Fortress of Procida was in their custody. They 
were in full-dress uniform : red trousers, a long blue tunic falling below 
the knee, two rows of huge silver buttons converged from the shoulder to 
the waist, silver epaulettes alla francese; a gilded breastplate, with the 
Bourbon arms engraved, pended from the collar; each held an enormous 
shako in his hand. 

“We have come,” said the major, “to do homage to the Dictator’s 
representative ;” and they crowded round to kiss my hands. 

“Tm not the padre abate,” I said, snatching away my hands abruptly. 

“Eccellenza!” answered ‘the major, in Neapolitan dialect, ‘Noi 
teniamo moglie e piccirilli (we have wives and little ones). When 
Francesco II. was beaten, we passed over to the National Government ; 
we ignore the fate reserved for us, and we recommend ourselves to your 
eccellenza.” During the major’s speech his companions performed the 
orchestral accompaniment ; as, with a pathetic expression of countenance, 
they indicated in the air, with their hands, the height of their respective 
piccirilli. One felt sorry for them, yet it was difficult not to smile. 

“Really I can hardly say,” I began, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, and, without giving me time to finish, they all broke out— 

“ One little word from your excellency.” 
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And I, interrupting, in my turn,—“ Send in a formal act of adhesion 
to the new government, and, in virtue of the dictatorial decree issued at 
Salerno, your grades will be confirmed, on the condition "—here I skipped 
back a few paces, as they, with one impulse, darted at my hands—“ on the 
condition that you obey the decree issued at Palermo, which prohibits the 
word ‘eccellenza,’ and the kissing of hands.” . 

“ Ece.—Signore!” said the major, “ you are young. I might be 
your father: let me at least kiss you;” and the rest, with their heads on 
one side, and with supplicating eyes, echoed the request. Falling upon 
me, they kissed away with a vengeance, while I, submitting, nolens volens, 
to do duty as a reliquary, debated in my mind whether they were soldiers 
or sacristans, and sought unconsciously for the rosary, which seemed must 
needs be hidden under the sword-belt. 

As soon as they had taken their departure, I hoped to effect my exit 
without a fresh demonstration, gaining the shore by a private road; but 
I found my wife surrounded by the daughters of the Signor B and 
many other ladies of Forio, who were trying to persuade her to remain a 
few days in the island, promising her lint’ and bandages, lemons and the 
rare old Ischian wines for the new hospital (all of which, let me record, 
they furnished in abundance for the wounded of the 1st October; the 
captain distinguishing himself by his lavish gifts of wine). A quiet 
exit was thus rendered impossible, so we were obliged to gain the port 
by the square and high street. 

The festivities of the preceding day had given place to the sorrowful 
adieu. It seemed the breaking up of a family, by the departure of one 
of its members. It was a noiseless, almost mute farewell; the people 
uncovered their heads as we passed; many stretched out their hands from 
afar, as though they would fain have touched us. I saw tears in many an 
eye: the roofs, the houses, the shore, the pier presented one dense mass of 
human heads. As we stood upon the steamer’s deck, and she began to 
move—“ Adieu!” “Thanks!” “Viva Garibaldi!” burst, as in one 
voice, from the multitude, and they stood, waving their handkerchiefs and 
wafting kisses to us with their hands, until the first cape that we doubled 
hid us from their sight. 

Captain B , the sons of the Syndic, and several youths of Forio ac- 
companied us on our return, and on the condition that a band of volunteers 
should be formed in Ischia, to assist Garibaldi in his final efforts to 
liberate the south, I promised to present the latter to the Dictator. Long 
before we touched the shore of Borgo d’Ischia we could see a little fleet of 
boats advancing to meet us, and, in gratitude for the welcome supper, we 
were compelled to land and breakfast at the elegant villa of Signor Q , 
whose welcome to the captain was not less cordial than that given to the 
sons of his old friend Signor R . Minutely informed of every detail, 
he congratulated me privately on the course J had pursued, expressed his 
conviction that the peace would be a lasting one, and entered with alacrity 
into the scheme for the Ischian volunteer corps. 
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An hour before sunset Pozzuoli came in sight, and already in fancy’s 
eye I had cast the cumbrous sceptre of dictatorship into the gulf, and 
having given account of my stewardship, was reposing in my modest room in 
Santa Lucia, Lieutenant L once more! But the governor of the pro- 
vince was awaiting us in the port, and we were constrained to enter a court 

‘carriage and pass through the bannered town in the midst of a rejoicing 
people. 

“Why all this?” I asked, now fairly puzzled and annoyed. 

“The citizens of Pozzuoli are anxious to pay due homage to the 
Dictator in the person of his representative.” 

At the governor’s palace we found a sumptuous banquet spread for 
more than fifty guests. French wines of every species; Neapolitan ices 
after the first course and towards the close of the endless dinner; a 
splendid illumination of wax-lights; a profusion of plate and crystal, 
damask hangings, and festoons of camelias ! 

It was not for me to play the moralist, but, accustomed to the ascetic 
repasts of Garibaldi, I seemed to dream with my eyes open in the midst of 
this sybaritic scene, which he, the virtuous, would have publicly disap- 
proved, but which I, alas, only disapproved in silence. I thought of 
the green apple, which, during the march from Mileto to Nicotera (in 
Calabria), the general, seated on the ground, threw to me, saying, “ For 
you! breakfast!” And on it I breakfasted. 

I had to listen to sonnets and speeches ; hear and say a hundred grace- 
ful nothings to hundreds of persons who were presented to me, most of 
whom requested the honour of accompanying me to the Palazzo d’Angri. 

I thanked them, and, as courteously as I could, declined the honour. 
Vainly ! More than twenty carriages awaited us in the courtyard, and 
at length the procession started for Naples. Each carriage was crowded 
with civilians and officers of the National Guard. Half a dozen flaming 
torches from each carriage lit up the road with a long, reddish train of 
light and smoke. 

It struck nine as we issued from the grotto of Posilipo. The perspira- 
tion stood in beads on my brow at the idea of descending at the palace 
with this monstrous suite, which seemed to me a carnival masquerade. 
Garibaldi would already be asleep, and my comrades would never more 
have left me a moment’s peace anent this Roman triumph following such 


signal victories, such powerful nations subjugated. 

Arrived in front of my host’s house in Santa Lucia, I called to the 
coachman to stop. He obeyed: all the rest followed his example. I 
descended with my wife: my entire suite descended also. 

“Thanks for your company,” I cried; “this is my residence. Good 
night !” 
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Exactty five hundred years have elapsed since a hermit, weary of the 
labour of having nothing to do, and tired of sitting the dull day through, 
by the side of the stone which supported the sun-dial in front of 
St. Anthony’s Chapel, on Highgate Hill,—that stone which subsequently 
became known as Whittington’s,—resolved to mend the ways between 
the summit of the hill and the low part of the vale ending in Islington. 
This hermit was a man of some means, and he devoted them to bringing 
gravel from the top of the hill and laying it all along the unclean 
track which then, as now, bore the name of “Hollow Way.” By 
digging out gravel, he gave a pond to the folk on the hill, where it 
was greatly needed ; and he contributed cleanliness and security to 
the vale, where neither had hitherto been known. Travellers blessed 
the hermit who had turned constructor of highways; the pilgrims to 
St. Anthony’s found their access to the shrine of the saint made easy 
and pleasant by him; and as for the beneficent hermit himself, his only 
regret was that in accomplishing this meritorious act for the good of his 
fellow-men, he had entirely exhausted all his fortune. The King, how- 
ever, came to the rescue. He set up a toll-bar, and published a decree 
addressed to “our well-beloved William Phelippe, the hermit,” that he 
and the public might know wherefore. The King declared that he highly 
appreciated the motive which had induced the hermit to benefit “ our 
people passing through the highway between Heghgate and Smethfelde, 
in many places notoriously miry and deep.” And in order that the new 
way might be maintained and kept in repair, the King licensed the hermit 
to take toll, and keep the road in order, and himself in comfort and 
dignity. This was the first road-bar erected in England, and William 
Phelippe, the hermit, was the father of that race of turnpike-keepers 
whose sovereignty of the roads, within fifty miles of London, came to an 
end, after a reign of five centuries, on the first.day of the month of July 
of this present year, 1864. 

The scale of tolls first collected on the hermit’s highway would pro- 
bably disgust a modern lessee of gates. The licence, granted yearly, as 
leases are now, set down that every cart carrying merchandise, and “ shod 
with iron,” should pay twopence, or if not shod with iron, one penny 
per week ; every horse bearing merchandise, was charged at one farthing 
per week. These were much higher tolls, however, than they, at first 
sight, would seem to be. We must multiply the sum by twenty to repre- 
sent its present value; and, having done this, we shall find that there 
was little difference between the tolls of the fourteenth and those of the 
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nineteenth century. No mention 1s made in the early tariff of any vehicle 
or animal being liable to toll except those laden with merchandise. 
“ Carriages,” in the modern sense of the word, of course are not named ; 
but horse-litters bearing ladies, and chargers carrying their panoplied 
lords, contributed nothing to the funds of William the Hermit. 

His good deed, however, proved beneficial to the district, and so much 
so to himself, that other hermits followed his example, and nothing became 
more common than to find these recluses standing at bridges or at the 
corners of newly-constructed roads, and taking toll of the wayfarers. 
They may not have built the bridges or made the roads, but the quiet 
vocation of toll-collector was considered a suitable one for these unworldly 
men; and, consequently, when the elder Mr. Weller, in his misanthropic 
mood, resolved to bury himself in seclusion, and withdraw from busy life 
to the calm of turnpike-keeping, he had some vague sense, perhaps, of the 
origin of the calling. 

Through the act of William Phelippe, there was tolerably safe travel- 
ling so far out of London as the road of this very active hermit extended. 
It was the first improvement that had followed the enactment of Edward 
the First, in 1285, for widening the roads between one market-town and 
another. Dealers willingly profited by the facilities such roads afforded 
them; not so much because they were enabled to pass to and fro more 
rapidly, as because they could, when attacked by robbers, make a better 
fight of it with their adversaries, in a broad than in a narrow way. 

The word “ tolls,” we may here notice, was known in England long 
before it was applied to sums paid for the keeping of roads in repair. 
When London was a walled and fortified town, the citizens were tolled, or, 
as we should now say, tawed for “ murage,” the proceeds of the tax going 
to the support of London Wall, which then enclosed the capital on three 
sides, the river Thames completing the square. From the earliest times, 
moreover, toll-gate keepers have rendered themselves liable to charges of 
extortion. Those at bridges preceded those on roads, and loud complaints 
used to be made of the exactions practised at London Bridge. In the 
fourteenth year of Edward the Second (1321), the bailiff of the bridge, 
one Rudolph Burghard, who is further singularly described as “the 
brother of John Saleman,” was indicted, by the wards of Castle Baynard 
and Queen Hythe, for having insisted on levying toll on several freemen 
of the city; among others named, are William, Edmund, and Andrew, of 
Stratford, with several inhabitants of Old Fish Street, all mulcted in the 
mass, to the amount of ten pounds. In addition, the bailiff was indicted 
for having seized and made forfeiture of the coarse wool of aged sheep, 
both native and foreign. Rudolph was condemned to pay a fine of twenty 
shillings, and an order was forthwith issued that, for the future, no toll 
should be levied at the bridge on freemen of the city, nor seizure and 
forfeiture made of the wool belonging to them. These questions had 
raised many a contention at the Southwark end of the bridge, where many 
Norman and Saxon expletives were exchanged between the toll-keepers 
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and the free citizens of London whom they audaciously sought to 
plunder. 

Again, the levying of tolls was first directed against things afloat, and 
vessels had to pay for the repair of harbours and lighting of watery tracks 
before horses and vehicles were subjected to such tax for the repair of the 
roads by which they travelled. The earliest instance on record dates from 
1109, when ships passing the Stade on the Elbe were compelled to submit 
to the fine. The Sound dues—that heavy toll paid to the Dane, and which 
was so paid, for several centuries, under vain and angry protest—were first 
exacted in 1841. The Highgate toll-bar was soon followed by a second, 
where toll was paid for the repair of the then pleasant and fragrant country 
road, between St. Giles’s and Temple Bar. Part of this route, where road- 
side flowers might be gathered, was the Via de Aldwych, now Drury Lane— 
a remnant of the old name of which is still to be found in Wych Street. 
It was not till 1346 that the road, sparkling with fresh springs, and known 
as Holborn Inn Lane, was put into suitable condition for carts and 
cavaliers to wend across it on paying the moderate toll; and, in the same 
year (the year of Cressy), a toll-bar was thrown across “ Martin’s Lane.” 
This was not the street which now passes by that name, but that which 
we now know as Aldersgate Street, and which has always been one of 
the chief entrances into the city from the north. By the construction of 
this road, the highway was completed which extended from Highgate 
down to the Thames. Martin’s Lane, or Aldersgate Street, was, for a 
long time, the fashionable quarter of London. Harry Percy, the Hotspur 
of history, had a noble mansion here, a century after the bar was set up; 
but Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, preceded him. This locality main- 
tained its character for several centuries, friars mingling there with nobles, 
and the latter having bishops for their neighbours. The Duke of Lau- 
derdale, the Countess of Pembroke, the Marquis of Dorchester, the Earls 
of Thanet and Shaftesbury, Bishops Brian Walton, Robinson, and Hench- 
man, are among the many who dwelt in this earlier Belgravia, till inns 
took the place of mansions, and eminent actors lodged where the nobles 
whom they represented had lived. The memories of these noble house- 
owners are kept up in the names of streets where their palaces stood, and 
their gardens wafted sweetness over the neighbourhood ; but we look in 
vain for a relic of “the garden-house, at the end of an entry” occupied 
by John Milton; and “the fitter for his turn,” says Philips, “by the 
reason of the privacy, besides that there are few streets in London more 
free from noise than that !” 

All these toll-bars were similar to the one which many may remember 
at the entrance of Smithfield; but toll gates, in their modern sense, were 
not established till the year 1663. They had a long life in London, for 
one stood at the west end of Oxford Street as late as 1829. In five-and- 
thirty years, after making two stands by the way, it disappears from its 
last vantage ground at Notting Hill, and shares in the abolition of all the 
gates within fifty miles of the metropolis. 
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The new system introduced by Charles the Second only partially 
abolished an arrangement made in the reign of Queen Mary, by which 
every parish was bound to contribute four days’ labour, on the part of the 
parishioners, for the repair of its own roads,—“ roads,” as the Act tersely 
describes them, ‘‘ very noisome and tedious to travel on, and dangerous 
to carriages and passengers.” Even near Court, people were content to 
be tardy of locomotion. When Cowley, in 1665, was residing at Chertsey, 
about two-and-twenty miles from London, he invited thither his little 
friend, Dr. Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. The poet thought that 
the divine would enjoy the beauties of St. Anne’s Hill; and, lest the 
distance and attendant difficulties should deter him, he showed his friend 
how he might easily accomplish the former in a couple of days, by “ sleep- 
ing the first night at Hampton Town!” 

The truth is that, for a very long period, the roads were not passable 
for carts, carriages, or useful for any heavy traffic. But heavy traffic 
must have a way, and it made one for itself. Hence, the pack-horse 
system, by which goods were conveyed on horses, in huge and nicely- 
balanced packs. These animals of burden marched in long files, the 
leader always carrying a bell. They formed tracks of their own over the 
country, avoiding the turnpike-roads, and some of these tracks or roads 
are still well known in Wiltshire, at least, to drivers of sheep and persons 
in charge of large numbers of horses. By following the “ pack-horse 
lanes,” they save the heavy tolls on the turnpike-roads, and enjoy a 
perfectly convenient and unobstructed route. In this way, the woollen 
manufactures of the northern counties used to be sent to great distances; 
indeed, trains of pack-horses departed from all counties, bearing their 
produce, and they carried back other produce in exchange. In this way, 
a vast amount of business was transacted, and great fortunes were made, 
not merely by the owners of the property borne by the pack-horses, but 
by the “carriers” to whom the quadrupeds belonged. These carriers 
often headed their own caravans, returned home with many a rich freight 
of guineas in their saddle-bags, and were well prepared to defend what 
they had earned, against the light cavalry of highwaymen that beset, but 
dared not dispute, their path. 

In the first quarter of the last century, the increase of traffic had made 
the road between London and Brentford one of the most crowded 
thoroughfares in the kingdom. George II. and Queen Caroline were one 
night travelling on it, from the palace at Kew to that of St. James’s, 
by torchlight. It was in so bad a condition, that they were some hours 
before they even got to the road at Hammersmith, which leads to Fulham. 
Endeavouring to reach town by this new route, they only fell from bad 
to worse, and they had not proceeded far, when crack went an axle, 
down broke a wheel, over went the coach, and the united majesty of 
England lay in the mud, so undignifiedly with regard to the Queen, so 
blasphemingly as respected her consort, that a Jacobite might have taken 
double delight at witnessing the calamity which had fallen on the “Elector 
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and Electress of Hanover,” and beholding how they bore it! When we 
remember that this western road was peculiarly a royal road, a route au 
roi, or “ Rotten Row,” as Londoners and others have interpreted the above 
designation, it is wonderful that so little attention was paid to it, and, 
through it, to the well-being of sacred majesty. Even the road between 
St. James’s and Kensington Palace was kept in such ill repair that, in 
winter, or after heavy rains at any time of the year, the royal coachman 
could not pilot his august freight through the ruts and over the ridges in 
less time than from one to two hours and a half, according to the weather 
and its effects on the little statute labour applied to this road. 

We can remember when the Brentford coach, on leaving that unclean 
town for London, in the morning, was surrounded by persons who were 
there bidding farewell to their friends or kinsmen who were passengers. 
At that period, the coach returned in the evening; but, in the last 
century, about the middle of it, few persons who lived six or seven 
miles from London thought of returning to their home on the evening 
of the day on which they had left it to transact business. Again, the 
Aylesbury coach left the little town so named on Monday morning, 
rested for the night at Chalfont, reached London on Tuesday evening, 
remained a day in town, that the passengers might transact their affairs, 
or take their pleasure, started back with them on Thursday; halted 
again for the night at Chalfont, and trotted jauntily into Aylesbury again 
before supper-time on Friday evening. Five days for an excursion 
between the county-town and the capital; and the distance is only forty 
miles! When, at a later period, the old Aylesbury coach went and 
returned on the same day—in fourteen hours—grave persons shook their 
heads at the rapidity with which the world was beginning to wag. When 
the days of “ Rockets” and “ Highflyers” came, the sons of those grave 
persons thought there was a tempting of Providence in the pace; but 
now their grandsons may go up and down half-a-dozen times a day, if 
they will, and are not frighted from their propriety. 

As it was in Bucks so was it in Sussex; but the construction of the 
turnpike-road created a more rapid change for the better there than else- 
where. This road, by which so few people now travel, was made in 
1756. Young, in his Survey of Sussex, says that, “before that time, it 
was so execrably bad, that whoever went on wheels were forced to go round 
by Canterbury, which is one of the most extraordinary circumstances that 
the history of non-communication in this kingdom can furnish. The 
making the road,” he adds, ‘‘ was opposed—for what measure of common 
sense could ever be started that would not be opposed? It was no sooner 
completed than rents rose from seven to eleven shillings per acre.” One 
curious fact connected with the Sussex roads is, that nearly half a century 
previous to the introduction of the turnpike system, when they were even 
worse, the Sussex people remonstrated at being called upon to make them 

better, on the ground that there were other roads that were not so good. 
The borough of Lewes was particularly averse to being amerced for the 
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repair of the roads in the vicinity. County justices, gentlemen, farmers, 
graziers, stage-coachmen, and constables, in and near the locality named, 
protested loudly, and presented a petition to the Commons, in which they 
represented the hardship of being obliged to contribute towards the amend- 
ment of their own roads, “in regard,” says the petition, “that the roads 
for above forty miles, leading towards London, were far worse, and inca- 
' pable of being amended!” 

It is not necessary to have recourse to the drama for illustrations of 
travelling, under circumstances like the above, in the early part of the 
last century, as we might naturally expect a little exaggeration in the 
details, yet private letters corroborate all that John Moody says of it, 
in the Provoked Husband. Mrs, Pendarves, writing to Ann Granville, 
relating to a journey from Oxford to London, in 1728, says:—“ At the 
end of the town some part of the coach broke, and we were obliged to get 
out, and took shelter at an ale-house. In half an hour we jogged on, and 
in about half an hour after that, flop we went into a slough, not over- 
turned, but stuck. Well, out we were hauled again, and the coach, with 
much difficulty, was heaved out. We then once more set forward... . 
and met with no waters worth getting out of the coach for.” There is 
little difference between the incidents of this journey and that of the 
Wronghead family, when “my lady would have a couple of cart-horses 
clapt to the four old geldings, that neighbours might say she went up to 
London in her coach and six.” 

Many persons have supposed that travelling in coaches, on the old 
roads, was more perilous to life than travelling by waggon (as Dean Swift 
did, when a lad, on the occasion of paying a visit. to his mother), and that 
since the swifter rail has superseded the turnpike-road, that peril has 
increased; but, taking numbers into account, the reverse is the case. An 
accident, indeed, to a passenger, by a slow, broad-wheeled waggon, seems 
almost an impossibility, but here is a sample of many fatal mishaps by 
these vehicles. ‘ The newspapers, I suppose,” writes Mrs. Pendarves, in 
1739, “ informed you of the unhappy end of one of the Duchess of Port- 
land’s maids, who was thrown out of the waggon. The wheels ran over 
her, and she lived three hours in exquisite misery. This melancholy 
accident damped all our spirits extremely.” 

In 1752 the erection of gates under the new law was looked upon as 
an infringement on the liberty of the subject. The hostility was pretty 
general, and it led to violence and bloodshed. The rioters were wont to 
smash the gates at night, and burn down the: gate-houses, if they were 
opposed. The military were called in to support the law, and several 
serious skirmishes ensued, some of which took the forms and had the con- 
sequences of a “little war.” There were returns of “ killed, wounded, 
and prisoners ;” and when the dissidents had the worst of it, they often 
wreaked their vengeance on magistrates’ houses, or the inns where magis- 
trates used to assemble. Bread was dear at the time, owing partly to the 
absurd arrangement of granting a bounty on the exportation of corn, and 
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this matter only aggravated the passions connected with the other. The 
turnpike riots were formidable enough to induce even the Pretender to 
hope he might derive profit from them, but such hope was fruitless. The 
killed were buried; the wounded were healed, in secret, if they were not 
prisoners; but the latter were rigorously persecuted and punished—not a a 
few of them being tossed, here and there, to the hangman. Under this 


see : and 
last convincing argument, the opponents of the turnpike system ceased from 


all further opposition. hea 

But what the patriots surrendered, the pocts assumed. Showers of -" 
pungent metrical arrows were directed against the turnpike-roads. One 
didactic bard, but in phrase not made for edification, denounced the roads 
as likely to tend to the downfall of all virtue in English ladies! This the 
rhyming moralist enumerated all the vices into which country ladies chal 
would be likely to fall, if facility of access to the metropolis was to be of} 
rendered to them by the establishment of easy turnpike-roads. Another oss 
—and one more open to quotation—thought that if these roads threatened 
the downfall of women, they put in still greater peril the merits of a 
drunken manhood. “Is there,” he says,— 
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And this was uttered by a man who knew that, except for the first forty- 
seven miles between London and Falmouth, there was no passable turn- : 
pike-road for 220 miles! He preferred the old waggon-tracks to the new rea 
highways. “i | 
Parallel with some of our old broad turnpike-roads, may still be “ 
discerned traces of those old ‘‘ waggon-tracks,” which were once, indeed, 
the only roads (after the pack-horse period)—and all of them narrow— 
by which vehicles and horses passed to or from London. Some of them 
may have been old British track-ways, and all were, at least in wet 
weather, rather ruts than roads; but waggoners and coachmen stuck to 
them, and stuck in them, rather than use the “ new-fangled ways.” In h: 
1752, complaint was made by travellers addicted to a fondness for new me 
things, that the driver of the Marlborough stage-coach resolutely refused as 
to drive over the new turnpike-road, by which he could have gone forty : 
miles in seven or eight hours. “ This fellow,” said the helpless travellers, _ 
“will cling to the old waggon-track, called Ramsbury.” Passengers see 
remonstrated with him, urging the value of the difference in time which ~ 
would accrue by using the new road; but to all remonstrance he had but * a 
the same conservative reply: “Iam an old man,” he cried, “ and relish 6 . 
not these new fantasies. My father and my grandfather used to drive 1 
along the Ramsbury road afore I was born, and, for my part, I’ll e’en do 
as they did, and will drive along the same road till I die!” His pas- 
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sengers were all business people, but he heeded not the value they set on 
time in business. Of pleasure-traffic there was then none whatever. <A 
family, in those days, would have as soon thought of going into Nubia as 
on a pleasure trip to the west, north, or, indeed, in any direction. But 
for the periodical passage of the families of Members of Parliament, and 
a few others who came up to town to dance country dances, eat custards, 
and see a new play, and who travelled after the fashion of the Wrong- 
head household, the road would have been left to the waggoners and 
stage-coachmen. 

Now, the waggoner was the lord of the road. In his eyes, the stage- 
coachman himself was a mushroom, an upstart, and an interloper. In 
the old days, very good company was to be found nesting in the straw of 
the waggon, and half-pay officers flirted there with rosy young ladies in 
shabby Josephs, and rusty-looking parsons disputed on the divine legation 
of Moses with serious and shabby laymen. These were generally “ short 
passengers,” going the length, perhaps, of a day’s journey,—the time long, 
the space short, but with much pleasant walking by the way, and a frolic- 
some helping up and down, in and out, of the damsels, and refreshing 
libations at roadside inns, and, perhaps, towards nightfall, the looking in 
of a strange face, the owner of which, with a peremptory sort of polite- 
ness, demanded the watches and money of the terrified travellers. On 
and by these travellers, the waggoners lived and thrived. To no class of 
the community were the turnpike-roads so distasteful as to them. “ Roads 
has but one object,” said the Blandford waggoner to a Dorsetshire magis- 
trate, ‘and that’s waggon-driving! Roads forty feet wide? What’s the 
world coming to? Why, it’s as good as stealing so much corn, which you 
can’t grow, out of people’s mouths. Forty feet, indeed! All J wants be 
five feet width in a lane, and all the rest may go to the devil! Gentry? 
Let em bide at home, and be—hanged to ’em, and not run gossipping up 
and down the country! We'll soon settle them, an’ they don’t! My 
fellows and I ha’ taken our oaths since the new Act, as how we'll run our 
wheels into the coach quarter. No, no! we wants no turnpikes in this free 
country! Improvement o’ roads? Let the roads be, Isay. Why should 
ye disturb them?” Such were the comments of the Nestor of roads, 
given at a time when neither turnpike-road nor waggon-track was more 
than barely passable, and when, take which way you would, you would 
be sorry, after a mile or two, that you had not taken the other. 

What the Blandford waggoner said touching the growth of corn being 
affected by the widening of the roads for the convenience of travellers, 
was only an echo of the opinions of greater, but equally sensible, men. 
Cottle, in his work on the Malvern Hills, notices a political economist 
of that day, named Chapple, who predicted that two of the innumerable 
ill consequences which would inevitably arise from turnpike-roads would 
be “a rise in the price of oats, and a reacting fall in the price of wheat.” 

When the Paddington bill was being discussed in the middle of 
last century, for the making of that still called New Road, which 
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extends from Edgeware Road to the Angel at Islington, it was vehe- or t 
mently opposed by the Duke of Bedford, on the ground that this meas 
turnpike-road would make a dust behind Bedford House, and that the Wh: 
buildings which would certainly be erected on it would interfere with his recel 
country prospect northward. ‘The Bedford House here named occupied pose 
the whole of the north side of Bloomsbury Square,—that once fashionable mere 
“little town,” founded by the Earl of Southampton, the son of Shak- in tl 
speare’s patron. The palace, rather than house, which the Duke of whel 
Bedford would have defended from the dust and intrusion of the New the « 
Road, was taken down in the year 1800. The space between it and the they 
turnpike-road, which did fairly drive the family away from it, and on But 
which space many a tall fellow has been stretched lifeless in duelling, indic 
was speedily covered by streets, houses, and inhabitants. pres 
After the opposition to turnpikes had subsided, it was thought that a FR ipyith 
general improvement in the roads would follow throughout the kingdom. ] 
Very slowly was that improvement effected. In 1772, Kent and Wiltshire J who 
were a-head of other counties, but the north road was only tolerable as far Rebs 
as Barnet, and half that road (to Highgate) was on the foundation laid by oreat 
our old friend the hermit, some four hundred years previously. Norfolk the { 
boasted of its ways; but, at the above date, there was not a mile of excel- the « 
lent road throughout the county; and Suffolk was as ill-conditioned as 
Norfolk. Between Bury and Sudbury, Arthur Young says he was 
forced to “move as slowly as in any unmended lane in Wales.” The 
constant recurrence of travellers falling with all their equipage into ‘ 
sloughs is easily accounted for. The road was intersected by large Hig] 
‘‘orips” for carrying off the water, which they really retained, and, by wha 
the retention, rendered the roads so soft or crumbling, that when a heavy wher 
vehicle came to one of these grips, one of two things invariably happened J road 
—either the party of travellers were horribly jolted in the passage across, bon 
or the coach went over, and they were literally swallowed up in the slough. | tob 
But it was in the north that the great investigator of roads was most some 
fiercely put to the torture. How the tea which the people drank ever got JB first 
into Northumberland, except by sea, was a puzzle to him; or how persons soon 
who drank tea were so little civilized as to leave their roads in an unpass- for a 
able state, perplexed the mind of the northern traveller. ‘Execrable,” J onh 
“infamous,” are but among the milder epithets with which he assails corr 
the highways, but the vials of his wrath were abundantly poured over 
the road between Wigan and proud Preston, as the latter town was then 
called, from its exclusively aristocratic inhabitants. “I know not,” he 
says, “in the whole range of language, terms sufficiently expressive to 
describe this infernal road. To look over a map, and to perceive that 
it is a principal one, not only to some towns, but even to whole counties, 
one would naturally conclude that it would be, at least, decent; but let 
me most seriously caution all travellers who may accidentally purpose to 
travel this terrible county, to avoid it as they would the devil, for a 
thousand to one but they break their necks or their limbs, by overthrows 
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or breakings-down. They will here meet with ruts—which I actually 
measured—/four feet deep, and floating with mud only from a wet summer. 
What, therefore, must it be after a winter? The only mending it in places 
receives is the tumbling in some loose stones, which serves no other pur- 
pose but jolting a carriage in the most intolerable manner. These are not 
merely opinions, but facts: for I actually passed three carts broken down 
in these eighteen miles of execrable memory.” It is a curious fact, that 
when Young was advising travellers to avoid Lancashire, “as they would 
the devil,” the roads in Ireland were in almost as perfect a condition as 
they are now, though the inns were detestable and the vehicles unsafe. 
But these perfect roads had their disadvantages, which are sufficiently 
indicated in the stage-coach advertisements down to the beginning of the 
present century, and which invited people to travel in “new coaches lined 
with copper,” and more or less bullet-proof ! 

Many of the best turnpike-roads in Scotland are due to General Wade, 
who, after the Disarming Act which followed the suppression of the 
Rebellion of 1715, employed the disbanded soldiery in constructing the 
great “ military roads” through the Highlands. His success gave rise to 
the famous distich on the obelisk at Fort William in commemoration of 
the completion of the road between Inverness and Inverary,— 


Had you seen this road before it was made, 
You'd lift up your hands and bless General Wade. 


When Wade first traversed this road in a coach and six, in 1726, the 
Highlanders were almost awed at the spectacle. They could not conceive 
what the stupendous machine was, or why it was passing that way. Even 
when the general’s deputy in the road-making travelled by one of the new 
roads in a chariot, the people rushed from their huts, and taking off their 
bonnets, as they looked up at the coachman, bowed reverently, taking him 
to be a far greater man than any of the finer folk inclosed inside. Under 
| some similar process of mental reasoning, the Chinese court rejected the 

first carriage sent from England, as a present to the Celestial Monarch, as 
soon as they heard that the box-seat was not intended for the Emperor, but 
fora servant. That a slave should sit before his master and turn his back 
on him, too, seemed an intolerable thing to a people who have now a more 
correct appreciation of the fitness of things as regards charioteering. 

A hundred years ago, there was but one coach between London 
and Edinburgh, and that ran but once a month, taking a fortnight to 
make the journey each way! Another coach, a “ flying” vehicle too, 
required two days and a night to get over the forty-four miles between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow !_ The worst part of the road was north of York ; 
for the journey between York and London was advertised as to be “ done, 
God willing, between four and five days.” Where one person travelled, a 
hundred years ago, between the English and Scottish capitals, there now 
travel a hundred and fifty. In the old time, however, travelling was 
taken very quietly. Seventy years ago, even, when a passenger did not 
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dine with the coach, he would, perhaps, take a post-chaise, and visit a 
friend in the neighbourhood! The coachman thought it not out of his 
vocation to wait for him. 

If there was this uncertainty on the road, there was still greater at 
starting. It is no uncommon thing to find “ four-wheel post-chaises,” 
and ‘two-wheel post-chaises, with able horses,” advertised to set out 
from the Plough Inn, Princes Street, Leicester Fields, for Lincolnshire, 
“to-morrow or Sunday.” Similar conveyances are advertised “ for 
Chester, Liverpool, Warrington, and Manchester,” to set out “ this day, 
to-morrow, Sunday, or Monday.” It is probable, however, that the “or” 
.mplied choice of days, at the option of the traveller. 

Occasionally, these chaises were in great demand, especially by persons 
travelling to Tunbridge Wells, and who wished to avoid the expense of 
posting. Here is a century-old picture, given by the London Chronicle, 
of scenes to which many persons had resorted from town :—‘‘ On Sunday, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Lincoln gave tea in Mr. Pinchbeck’s great 
rooms at Tunbridge Wells, to seventy-two persons; and on Tuesday, the 
first ball for the season was held there, which was opened by the Hon. 
Colonel Seabright and Miss Powis. ‘The country dances were begun 
about nine, by the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby and Lady G. Sackville. A general 
tea-drinking was given, and the whole was concluded about eleven.” At 
that time, to attend that ball from town, and return, probably required 
four or five days; at the present time, the double journey, and the ball 
between, could be easily accomplished in a single evening. 

The turnpike-roads effected much for fashionable places like Tunbridge 
Wells ; but there was no really rapid travelling on them till M‘Adam 
took Middleton’s idea for his own, and sent mail-coaches spinning over the 
country at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. A cynic, who found fault 
with Mr. M‘Adam’s roads in wet weather, suggested that if that Colossus 
of them ever set up his carriage, he should assume the motto, “ Miror 
magis,’—“ I rather add-mire!” Just as his roads and coaches, drivers 
and horses were brought to the utmost perfection, they were superseded 
by the rail, without which progress would have been stayed, and we 
should have been far behind the world. ‘The old mails on the old “ turn- 
pikes,” would not have sufficed for the carriage of a penny corre- 
pondence; but when they ceased running, the deposed scarlet officials 
looked upon England as beginning her downward career; and among the 
last words of heroes may be reckoned that of the guard of the Newcastle 
mail, who murmured, reproachfully, “They are making a gridiron of old 
England!” This “ gridiron,” however, has so increased the traffic in and 
about London, as to render the obstacles offered by the venerable turn- 
pikes intolerable nuisances; hence their removal within a circuit of fifty 
miles. It is only the beginning of the end of the toll-bars, of which the 
hermit Phelippe was the founder, in the metropolitan district. ‘ Tollite 
cuncta, inquit,”— Down with all the tolls,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
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Aw article on “ Marriage Settlements,” published in the Cornhill Magazine 
some months ago, was lately charged by the Saturday Review with what, 
in the eyes of that periodical, is the worst of all offences against order 
and good morals, namely, the offence of being sentimental. It was rather 
an ill-advised charge for more reasons than one. If the writer in the 
Saturday Review will be good enough to look at an article in the Cornhill 
Magazine for September, 1863, called “ Anti-Respectability,” he will find 
that the substance of his own article, which charges us with undue senti- 
mentality, is there set out in a style which closely resembles that of the 
article on Marriage Settlements to which he objects. When we agree so 
well on the main topic, why should he go out of his way to make a side- 
blow at us? Surely it was easy enough to attack the sentimental conception 
of social law, which is one of the great blemishes of French novels, without 
suggesting that a writer in the Cornhill Magazine, who had elaborately 
denounced that way of thinking, was guilty of it himself. If our critic 
had been as thoughtful as he is severe, the article itself would have 
shown him how little reason there was for his censure. He says :— 

“ A vehement attack was made by a public writer, a few months ago, 
upon the common institution of Marriage Settlements. Is it not absurd 
and shameful, he said, to take such elaborate precautions against waste 
of property by the man who is going to marry your daughter, when you 
cannot prevent him from ‘ debauching her mind,’ maltreating her person, 
and inflicting other injuries compared with which the squandering of her 
money is scarcely an injury at all? On what principle do you refuse to 
give him uncontrolled rights over her money, when you surrender her 
mind and her life without a condition? This seems about as reasonable 
as it would be to complain of the absurdity of bars and bolts and strong 
boxes, because they do not prevent the rogue from forging one’s name to 
an acceptance. It is, indeed, impossible to prevent your son-in-law from 
debauching his wife’s mind, whatever so dreadful-sounding a phrase may 
mean, but surely that furnishes no shadow of a-reason why all care 
should not be taken with reference to injury of a kind which it is possible 
to prevent. The line of attack adopted with such a tremendous amount 
of sentimental vigour by this writer against marriage settlements is exactly 
parallel to the wider line against social institutions in general, and the 
attack may be successfully met by the same simple argument in either 
case. No stringency in the drawing of marriage settlements will ensure 
virtuous husbands, and no amount of social ordinances, framed on the 
most sentimental principles and executed with the sternest rigour, will 
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ensure a social organization without flaw or imperfection. We must 
content ourselves with doing the best we can.” 

He then proceeds to denounce, reasonably enough, the very same 
habit in novel-writers, which we attacked in our article on “ Anti- 
Respectability,” suggested by Mrs. Norton’s story, Lost and Saved. 

It is odd that an acute writer should misunderstand so completely the 
article which he attacks. Our article was not ‘‘a vehement attack on 
the common institution of marriage settlements.” It admitted expressly 
that, so long as the common law principles as to the effects of marriage 
on the wife’s property or proprietary rights prevail, marriage settlements 
in some such form as that in which they are now usually drawn are a 
necessary evil; but it was intended to show, and we venture to think did 
show, that the form into which they are thrown by the operation of those 
false principles produces serious inconveniences. In order to prove this, 
we compared with our own the provisions of the French law, and pointed 
out the fact that, whilst the French system gave due protection to the 
wife, it did not impose on either husband or wife the galling restrictions 
which English settlements generally do impose on a marriage which turns 
out well. We argued, in short, that the principles of our law were so 
bad as to render necessary a form of settlement which is a nuisance if 
the marriage turns out well, and a doubtful advantage if it turns out ill; 
and we inferred that they ought to be replaced by sounder principles. 
For this we are charged with “ tremendous sentimental vigour.” 

The Saturday Reviewer takes one isolated bit of this argument, 
misses its point, and then calls the whole absurd. He sums it up 
thus:—‘Is it not absurd and shameful to take such elaborate precau- 
tions against waste of property by the man who is going to marry your 
daughter, when you cannot prevent him from ‘debauching her mind,’ 
maltreating her person, &c.? This seems about as reasonable as it would 
be to complain of the absurdity of bars and bolts and strong boxes 
because they do not prevent the rogue from forging your acceptance.” 
*¢ No stringency in the drawing of marriage settlements will ensure virtuous 
husbands.” ‘We must content ourselves with doing the best we can.” 

If we had required additional evidence in favour of our views on 
marriage settlements, it would have been supplied by the fact that a 
writer in the Saturday Review should use such things as these as argu- 
ments. He saysa settlement may not prevent ill-treatment, but it does 
prevent extravagance. Therefore, it is a wise precaution. He does not 
understand us. Our argument was that the inconsistency between volun- 
tarily reposing the highest form of personal confidence, and taking pre- 
cautions which imply extreme distrust, proved that the legal principles 
which rendered such precautions necessary were unsound. Viewed as 
a precaution, a settlement is absurd, for it is voluntarily incomplete. 
There is a precaution which would effectually prevent both extravagance 
and ill-treatment, namely, the prohibition of the marriage. You can 
render it impossible for “the rogue” either to break open your strong 
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box or to forge your acceptance, but you order a strong box with a 
patent lock at the very same moment when you give him a blank cheque- 
book and tell hifn what balance you have at the bankers. 

The Saturday Reviewer is obviously a victim to the very theory at 
which our article was aimed—the theory that a son-in-law is in the 
nature of a burglar, who cannot be kept out altogether, but may be 
hampered by difficulties when he has got in. To convert our critic’s 
remarks into an argument, it would be necessary for him to show that 
parents are, as a rule, opposed to the marriage of their daughters ; and 
then, no doubt, inconvenient marriage settlements might be defended as 
affording some, though not a complete, protection against the dreaded 
event. If you have reason to believe a man to be a burglar, by all 
means keep him out of your house; but where is the sense of inviting 
him to dinner, with a stipulation that he is to appear at your table in 
handcuffs, and under the protection of two trustees in the uniform of 
Sir Richard Mayne? 

That there is a gross inconsistency between the confidence reposed in 
a man by consenting to his marriage with one’s daughter, and the restric- 
tions imposed on them both by settlements, is self-evident. We explained 
it by showing that it is an awkward evasion of the monstrous doctrine 
of the common law, that a woman upon marriage loses her very per- 
sonality ; and we suggested that to have a sound principle and a con- 
venient practical result, would be better than to have a bad principle 
evaded by an extremely inconvenient practical result; and for this we are 
called sentimental. The Indian Civil Law Commissioners say, in their 
late report, containing a draft civil code for India,—“ We propose that a 
man shall not, through the mere operation of law, acquire by marriage 
any interest in his wife’s property during her life, but that she shall 
continue to possess the same rights with reference to it as if she were 
unmarried, and shall have full power to dispose of her property by will.” 
Are the Master of the Rolls, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Sir E. Ryan, Mr. Justice Willes, and Mr. Robert Lowe rabid senti- 
mentalists? All that we did was to point out some practical evils 
resulting from the principle which they condemn. 

This, however, is not all. We are charged with being sentimental 
because we used the expression, “debauch her mind;” and this the 
Saturday Reviewer cannot understand,—“ whatever so dreadful-sounding 
a phrase may mean,” he politely remarks. This is one of the pecu- 
liar sniffs which is characteristic of the Saturday Review. It is a 
passing shrug of the shoulders, and is meant to say, “I don’t take the 
trouble to point out how or why; but it strikes me you are a fool.” IEf 
the phrase at which it is directed is really absurd, or unintelligible, no 
doubt this is,or may be, an effective form of sneer; but where is the 
difficulty of understanding what is meant. by debauching a woman’s mind? 
To debauch, means to degrade, to corrupt, to vitiate, and mind means 
mind; and a woman’s mind may be said to be degraded, corrupted, or 
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vitiated if her husband gets her into bad habits by bad example, or bad 
influence. Suppose, for instance, he is often drunk, or introduces her to 
bad company, and she, under his influence and example, misbehaves 
herself, would there be any impropriety in saying that he had debauched 
her mind, by destroying good principles and habits of conduct, and 
introducing bad ones? Surely “debauchee” is an English word. It 
is formed like trustee, mortgagee, vendee, and a thousand other words of 
the same kind, and means one who has been the subject of the process of 
debauching, just as a trustee is the subject of a trust. Those, therefore, 
who invented the word “ debauchee” must have supposed that people 
could or might undergo the process of being debauched; and the meaning 
of the word shows that the process is mental. Sneering is a divine 
accomplishment, and, when properly performed, confers infinite blessings 
on mankind ; but when one is sneered at for using common English words 
in their common acceptation, a certain astonishment takes the place of 
that submissive admiration with which we ought to bow to our critical 
superiors. Sniff, but teach us. Why should not we speak of debauching 
a woman’s mind in the sense hereinbefore particularly described ? 

So much for the justice of the charge of sentimentality in this 
particular case. The indignation which it inspires not unnaturally 
suggested the question, what it is that gives so special a sting to any 
colourable suggestion that one is sentimental? Suppose the fact were 
fully established, what would be the harm? What does being senti- 
mental mean, and why is it a reproach? Sentiment is no more than 
feeling, and sentimental is the adjective of that substantive. So far, 
therefore, as etymology goes, sentimental ought to be synonymous with 
feeling (the adjective). In fact, the sense of the word is considerably 
narrower. It isa dyslogistic word, implying that the person or thing 
qualified, is distinguished by a misapplication of the tender emotions. A 
sentimental person is a person, in some unfavourable way, remarkable for 
the part which the tender feeling plays in his or her character. A person 
would not be called sentimental merely for having peculiarly strong 
feelings ; nor even for having feelings easily excited and warmly expressed, 
unless the person who used the epithet meant to convey a shade of disap- 
probation by it. In short, to be sentimental means to display or indulge 
tender emotions in an improper manner; and thus the question what 
we mean by sentimentalism becomes an inquiry into the occasions on 
which, and the manner and degree in which, tender feeling ought to be 
expressed and encouraged. 

As to the nature of the tender feeling in general, we can have no 
better guide than Mr. Bain, who, in his work on the Emotions and the 
Will,* has discussed the whole subject. He describes, with great 
minuteness, first, the physical attributes of the feeling; the way, 
that is, in which the wave of nervous energy, by which we become 
conscious of: it, operates on different parts of the body; secondly, 
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the mode of consciousness which it calls up, or, in popular language, 
what it feels like; thirdly, its effects on the will and the intellect; 
and, lastly, its various species, of which he enumerates four, namely, 
the family feelings, the benevolent affections, admiration and esteem, 
and, lastly, the religious sentiment, of which he observes, it is one 
element. As regards its physical characteristics, it is ‘‘ pre-eminently a 
glandular emotion ;” nct affecting the muscles, but “ flourishing best in 
the quiescence of the moving members. It is stimulated either, in some 
cases, by sensations, such as soft touches, gentle sounds, and the like, or 
by very intense pleasures or pains. Profuse affection and large benevo- 
lence usually make part of very great rejoicing ;” and when we are over- 
come with grief, we burst into tears. ‘In times of pleasure, tender 
emotion flows as a tributary to the stream of enjoyment. In the agony 
of pain, the same influence rises in mitigation of the suffering.” Thus, the 
tender emotion is always pleasant in itself, though it may be excited, 
either as an auxiliary, or as a palliative. Though the pleasure which it 
gives is, at times, acute, its “ capability of being sustained over long limits 
of time, and under a condition of the lowest vitality, is more remarkable 
than the degree attainable at any one moment. This renders it the refuge 
after toil, and the solace of the sick bed.” Such is the general character 
of the emotion of tenderness. We need not follow Mr. Bain in his careful 
examination of its effects on the will and the reason, nor into his analysis 
of the part which it plays in the different relations of life. Its share in 
family affection, in promoting benevolence, admiration, esteem, and reli- 
gion, is, as far as the general nature is concerned, notorious. It is quite 
enough to say that, after enlarging upon these points, Mr. Bain sums up, 
in a remarkable passage, the part which the tender emotion plays in the 
scheme of human existence. In the first place, in a moral point of view, 
it is useful because, “ Being the principal well-spring of our regard to 
others, we may look upon it as one great foundation of natural goodness, 
and of the social duties and virtues. Through it we derive a real satisfac- 
tion in acting for others, which secures the spontaneous discharge of many 
of our social obligations.” In the same way, it contributes to the support 
of the institutions of society. ‘ Each man enjoys, through his connexions 
in society, a large measure both of positive gratification, and also of that 
undefined influence, whereby he is propped up against the burden and 
pressure of human life.” It is also greatly used in the fine arts, in which 
its use gives direct pleasure. 

This account of the tender emotion may help us to understand how 
itought to be managed if it is to be beneficial to mankind, and what are 
the abuses to which it is liable. In the first place, like every other 
emotion, it requires to be regulated. Human nature is wonderfully com- 
plicated, custom plays many parts in it, and every emotion has to be 
regulated with reference to all the rest, if it is to be beneficial. In 
the first place, emotions are, in themselves, painful or pleasant. In the 
next place, habitual experience of them produces permarent secon- 
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dary effects on the character; and, in the last place, they exercise 
so powerful an influence over our conduct, that they may almost be 
said to determine it. They are the active element in the greater 
part of our conduct,—reason, habits, laws, religious, moral and social 
checks being the passive or restraining element. A man feels despe- 
rately angry, and so long as that sentiment is in force, he is im- 
pelled to gratify it by such means as present themselves. If he is a 
soldier in battle, he fires his musket at his enemy’s head, or sticks his 
bayonet into his body; if he is living in a civilized way at home, he 
brings an action against him, or abuses him in the newspapers, or 
denounces him by word of mouth to their common friends; but, in any 
case, the anger is the steam, and the musket and bayonet, the newspaper 
or the conversation at the club, is the safety-valve, weighted by the laws 
of war, the law of libel, or the usages of society, as the case may be. 
A man, totally destitute of feeling of every kind, could no more act than 
a mill could go without wind. Hence, the inquiry into the use and abuse 
of an emotion will be found to resolve itself into three questions :—What 
are its direct effects? What are the effects of its habitual indulgence on 
the character? These may be called its secondary effects. What are its 
effects upon conduct, which may be called its practical effects ? 

The habitual use of the word “ sentimental,” in a bad sense, implies that 
the tender emotion may be so indulged as to produce bad effects; and thus 
we shall get a tolerably complete notion of sentimentality, if we are able to 
ascertain the cases in which the direct effects, the secondary effects, and 
the practical effects, respectively, of the tender emotions, are injurious. 

First, as to its direct effects. Mr. Bain is probably correct in saying 
that they are always pleasurable. The feeling of tenderness is specifically 
pleasant, and, therefore, it is a good thing to feel it, unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary. The pleasure of tenderness is like 
the pleasure of lying in a warm bed on a cold night—an excellent thing 
in itself, unless the use of it is immoderate and improper under the 
circumstances. In what cases is it immoderate or improper? This 
question cannot be answered directly, inasmuch as there is no way either 
of measuring the quantity of emotion (in pounds, for instance; or by the 
number of vibrations a second of the nerves) which a person feels at a given 
moment, nor any rule by which it can be determined how much he ought 
to feel; but though the question does not admit of a decisive, peremptory 
answer, it does admit of an observation which considerably illustrates the 
subject. It will be found, by observation, that a display of tender feeling 
is generally stigmatized as sentimental, or considered improper and exces- 
sive, when it appears probable, from the circumstances of the case, that it 
is not the natural expression of an involuntary feeling, called up by 
circumstances, but an act of self-indulgence, done for the sake of the plea- 
sure of the emotion itself. No one calls Prince Arthur a sentimentalist, 
as he had plenty of cause for his sadness; but the young gentlemen in 
France who were as sad as night, for very wantonness, might well have 
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been described by that word, if it had been invented in Shakspcare’s 
days. Any one who watches with care the common use of language, will 
be surprised to see how accurately popular feeling and the common use of 
language apply this principle. Analyze any popular writer, any well- 
known scene, which would generally be called sentimental, and ask why it 
is so stigmatized, and the answer will always be, because it appears, from 
the turn of the sentences, or the extent to which the author dwells upon a 
painful subject, that he had ceased to think naturally and simply about the 
fact, real or supposed, which originally drew out the feeling, and had begun 
to think about himself, and how cleverly he could describe the sources of 
tender emotion, and how pleasant it was to stimulate their action. 

This will explain how sentiment may be, and often is, theatrical and 
affected without being insincere. When Mrs. Siddons frightened herself 
into hysterics by her own acting, there can be no doubt that she really 
was in a state of genuine emotion. One of the great charms of Mr. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution is the clear perception which 
he has of the fact, that the fierce, violent nonsense of many of the famous 
scenes in the revolution was sincere as well as nonsensical. The swearing, 
the swaggering, the protesting was genuine in its way, though the actors 
in the strange melodrama seem to have had continually before their minds’ 
eyes the reflection that they were wonderfully fine fellows for figuring in 
such a performance. The volunteers who went to fight on the frontiers 
had a natural love for the bombast with which they were fed, and licked 
it up as a dog does a pat of butter; but they really did mean the greater 
part of what they said, and their reason for going beyond what they meant 
was, that they liked the sentiment which their position created so much, 
that they could not resist the temptation of increasing their enjoyment by 
exaggerated language. 

Perhaps the strongest illustrations (if some living authors are excepted) 
supplied by literature of delight in the mere sensation of tenderness, and 
of systematic indulgence in it, are to be found in the works of Sterne and 
Rousseau. In every page of Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey, 
Sterne revels either in tenderness or in picturesqueness, and whichever he 
happens to be indulging in for the moment, his motive appears to be the 
same. The emotion itself, apart frofn its suitableness to the matter in 
hand, is delightful to him. He likes to make himself and some of his 
readers ery about Corporal Trim or Le Fevre’s death-bed, just as a man 
might like to eat something particularly nice. Rousseau’s sentiment is, 
perhaps, less specific, and more genuine; but he does so thoroughly enjoy 
the process of describing himself and his own feelings, he is so passionately 
eager after sympathy, that he, like Sterne, feels for the sake of feeling. 
He sits down deliberately to be tender, and, when he has done it, he rubs 
his hands, and says, “ Ha, ha, I am warm; I have seen the fire.” 

There is no difficulty in explaining the fact that the taste for indulging 
in this particular kind of enjoyment is usually considered somewhat con- 
temptible. The reason is, that people feel, and feel rightly, that there is 
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something mean in valuing that which is in itself so serious, and so closely 
connected with the highest objects of life, for the mere specific pleasure 
by which it is accompanied. The occasions which excite tender feelings 
are, generally speaking, those in which a high-minded and generous perzon 
would be inclined to forget himself and his own sensations, in the effort 
by which those sensations are produced, and instead of trying to heighten 
his feelings by such devices as elaborate language and luscious descrip- 
tions, would not care about them at all, and would express them only so 
far as might be rendered necessary for the sake of others. For instance, 
the description of a death-bed is solemn and affecting, so long as it is 
confined to the statement of matters which the writer reasonably supposes 
to be interesting to those whom he addresses. Every expression which is 
put in either because he enjoys the interest of dwelling upon the matter, 
or in order to heighten the emotion of himself or his reader, is justly 
chargeable with being sentimental. In real life, the distinction may 
instantly be detected. It is impossible to mistake what is now-a-days 
called sensation writing when you see it. Whether it takes the shape of 
minute detail, or ghastly calmness, or conscious unconsciousness, the trail 
of the serpent is over it all. 

The general maxim that, in real life, people ought not, as arule, to 
permit themselves to dwell on the specific pleasure which attends tender 
emotions, but ought, when such emotions are excited, to think principally 
of the object which excites them, explains many of the most characteristic 
features of our national manner. It shows, for instance, why it is that 
we are usually so careful to repress all public demonstrations of feeling, 
indeed all demonstrations of feeling, except those which are witnessed only 
by persons who fully share in them. The justification of such expressions 
of feeling is that they are necessary for the purpose of enlisting the 
sympathies of the person to whom they are made. If they were made 
publicly, they would of necessity be submitted to people who did not 
sympathize with or care for them. This would make no difference if 
the mere pleasure of the feeling itself were the object; and the fact that 
it does make all the difference shows that the pleasure attending the sense 
of the emotion is one which our habits of thought and feeling incline us to 
keep in the background. It is only on the rare occasions in which they 
are fairly overpowered by their feelings, that people, at least in this 
country, display emotion publicly. In other parts of the world, where 
the same restraint is not practised, the satisfaction taken in the actual 
sensation and expression of tenderness is more prominent, and is more 
commonly recognized as a legitimate source of pleasure. 

The case of literature, and especially of fiction, is different and pecu- 
liar. The object of a poem or novel is to give pleasure, and to give, 
amongst others, that sort of pleasure which is derived from the excitement 
of the tender emotion. Hence the pleasure of tender feeling must be 
sontemplated directly and expressly by poets and novelists; and this, no 
doubt, constitutes a real exception to the general rule, that the pleasure of 
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tenderness ought to be enjoyed incidentally. The exception, however, is 
subject to the proviso that tenderness ought not to be put into a literary 
work in larger quantities than would be wholesome in that portion of real 
life which the literary work influences. Thus, a short song produces a 
slight effect on the mind while it is being sung, and serves as an artificial 
means for exciting tender feeling at pleasure. There is no harm in 
making it as tender as may be. It is like a pill, which a man can take 
when he wants it. A three-volume novel takes a good deal more time to 
read, and operates on a larger surface. It is read for its general effect, 
and describes a variety of things. The quantity of tenderness which 
ought to be put into it will vary according to the total effect which it is 
likely to produce, but there generally ought to be some. 

Passing from the direct effects of the tender feelings to their secondary 
effects, or effects on the character, the question is, Which of those effects are 
injurious, and deserve to be distinguished by dyslogistic epithets? The good 
effects of the tender feelings on the character are obvious. They are mixed 
up with every part of our nature, which is in the least degree benevolent 
or amiable, but they have also some connection with other qualities. 

There is a great question, in which there are contradictory com- 
monplaces and facts which it is not easy to harmonize as to the true 
relation between tenderness and strength of character. The rough 
obvious notion that strikes every one at first sight, is, that tenderness 
goes with weakness, and that a person altogether free from it. would 
be stronger than his neighbours; but this first impression is encoun- 
tered by a whole family of commonplaces, which assert the opposite. It 
is a common form for eulogistic biographers in the present day to 
speak of the “manly tenderness” of eminent men, to set forth their 
fondness for children and women, and to tell stories of their having 
cried over affecting scenes and the like. A good deal of this language 
is more or less conventional, and some of it is no doubt borrowed 
from the contrasts which novelists delight to introduce into their books; 
but’ it is perfectly certain that there are many facts which favour such 
language. The most energetic and the bravest of men have generally 
had a great deal of tenderness in them. Luther is a memorable instance ; 
and the same may be said of two very different men, who were brave 
and energetic, if ever men in this world deserved those epithets. These 
were Sir Charles Napier and his brother, Sir William. It would be 
easy to give scores of illustrations of the same kind. Though this is 
true, it is not entirely satisfactory. Great men, no doubt, are great all 
through. It requires a combination of great intellect with strong feelings 
and vehement passions to make one ; but it must be confessed that cold- 
ness has a strength of its own as well as warmth. There is a sort of man 
who, without being in the least degree unkind, or, to outward appearance, 
callous, is inwardly as impenetrable and imperturbable as a nether mill- 
stone. There are people who not only appear, but actually are, extremely 
kind, who would make great sacrifices and great exertions for their 
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friends, and who, if their friends were hanged at eight, would go to break- 
fast at nine (after seeing their bodies cut down) with perfect appetite and 
composure. There is a vast deal of wear in a constitution of this kind. 
Such people do not fret, and are apt to take the various events of life in a 
complacent, quietly victorious manner. David’s behaviour when his child 
by Bathsheba died, showed a certain touch of this temper—a temper which 
never cries over spilt milk, and does not know the meaning of regret. 

Perhaps the worst result which the absence of the tender feelings pro- 
duces on the character is that sort of hypocrisy which lays claim to them. 
When closely considered, this illustrates the observations already made. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a hypocrite’s feelings are not in a 
sense genuine. They are rather artificial than fictitious. A man who 
professes to have fine feelings, probably has, in general, a certain real 
taste for the pleasure of sentiment, considered as a pleasure. While 
Becky Sharpe was actually pleading before her eyes in an interesting way, 
old Miss Crawley really did for the moment feel kindly towards her. 
The hypocritical sentimentalist is emphatically a sentimentalist in the bad 
sense of the word. Having little real tenderness, he gets up an artificial 
tenderness, because it is intrinsically pleasant. Joseph Surface illustrates 
this, though his sentimentality was rather what we should now call sen- 
tentiousness ; but, for the time, he probably believed more or less in his own 
platitudes. Rousseau and Sterne illustrate, in its highest degree, the effects 
of treating tenderness as a luxury; and their well-known histories show what 
a purely selfish luxury such an indulgence may be. In our own days, such 
characters (never very common) are probably somewhat rarer than they 
formerly were. There never was so critical an age as the one in which 
we live, nor one which directed its criticism so unsparingly against that 
particular form of hypocrisy, which takes its rise in the abuse of tenderness. 
Our hypocrisy upon such matters runs in the opposite direction. 

Though the pressure of the fear of ridicule and the general habits 
of society is so strong that it is by no means common, in these days, 
to have in people’s manners well-marked evidence of the abuse of 
the tender feelings, there is much reason to fear that those feelings 
are, in fact, indulged in excess, and do exercise considerably more 
influence over the conduct of mankind than is desirable. The proofs 
of this abound in every direction. In almost every subject, in lite- 
rature, in politics, in religion, in the tone taken by the public ques- 
tions of all sorts, there is abundant evidence that great and increasing 
weight is attributed to the sentimental view of things. People appear 
to act, upon almost every occasion, on the principle that a pleasant 
feeling is rather an end to be desired for its own sake, than an index, 
pointing to the attainment of a desirable object lying beyond. A thou- 
sand proofs of this might be given, but our limits confine us toa few. 
One signal one is to be found in the influence which novels exercise, 
not in their proper and natural sphere as amusements and works of 
art, but as irregular and informal arguments. A novel is, from the 
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nature of the case, an appeal to feelings, and to feelings for their own 
sake. A novelist never lays down a proposition properly limited and 
supported. He confines himself to drawing pictures, which act power- 
fully, but always more or less indistinctly and indirectly, upon the 
feelings. Novels can hardly ever be thrown into the form of pro- 
positions capable of being distinctly attacked or defended. In so far 
as they are arguments at all—and they certainly operate as such 
very powerfully—they are arguments by way of association. They asso- 
ciate a strong feeling of disgust, or sympathy, or pity, with a parti- 
cular class of facts; and they suggest to idle readers, or to any 
reader in an idle mood, conclusions which they do not really prove. 
Capital punishments, to take a single illustration, have often been attacked 
by novelists. The mode of attack generally is to describe the process of 
putting a criminal to death, in such a manner as to terrify, or even, per- 
haps, to sicken the reader. Hence, when he hears of capital punishments, 
he remembers the description which he has read, and shudders himself 
into the conclusion that things so terrible ought to be done away with. 
The question, whether the association supplies an argument against or in 
favour of the punishment is one which, from the nature of the case, a 
novelist cannot discuss. It is out of his province to appeal to the reason ; 
he acts upon the will—but by the force of association more powerfully 
than the most elaborate arguments could act upon it. This explains what 
is the sting of the imputation of being a sentimental writer. It is a way of 
charging people with being either weak, or dishonest, or both. It implies 
that a man tries to gain his ends not by legitimate means, but by appeals 
to the passions, by trying to dissuade people from doing what is disagree- 
able merely because it is disagreeable, and not because it has a general 
tendency to produce a balance of pain over pleasure, or, in other words, 
because it is wrong. That a particular rule produces pain is no argu- 
ment at all against it; for every rule does and must do so. The only 
relevant assertion is, that it produces pain on the balance; and, for this 
purpose, it must not only be debited with the pain, but credited with the 
pleasure, which it produces. A sentimental book is like a cooked account. 
Its object generally is to make things pleasant, and, as such, it shows 
that the person who states it, is either weak, ignorant, or fraudulent. 

The spread of moral or intellectual luxury in our days is marvellous 
and portentous. It is the great standing temptation to which almost 
every educated person is exposed; and there is every reason to fear that 
it is on the increase. In the immediate pleasure of amusing the intellect 
and soothing the feelings, we are perpetually losing sight of those higher 
and more permanent satisfactions which are the proper objects of the 
efforts of rational human creatures—the satisfaction of investigating the 
truth, and applying true principles in all their force to human affairs. 
We give up the satisfaction of spreading our butter as far as it will do, 
for the sake of trying to trick ourselves into the belief that our bread 
and butter is or ought to be turtle-soup and venison. 
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REPARED as I was for 
strange signs and revela- 
tions, even I felt that there 
was something melodramatic 
in Mr. Calamy’s appearance 
at that moment. If it had 
been arranged beforehand it 
could not have been more 
timely: and suppose it had 
been so arranged? This, 

of SY ‘indeed, is the truth ; only it 
ane | i i f W4 teal happened that the object of 

“t WAIN QAR" 7ymom) the arrangement was fatally 

facilitated by my own fancies, 

and by that apparition in the 

glass which was no fancy. 

Mrs. Forster's recognition of 

it, and the way in which it 

cowed her, were proofs 

enough of that. She was immediately cast down, like one detected in 

wrong-doing: the business-like confidence she brought to the arrangement 
deserted her quite. 

The arrangement was to destroy me—or rather to destroy my hus- 
band’s happiness and mine, now that it had grown to its greatest. A 
woman’s revenge was to be accomplished in a womanly way: that is to 
say, exquisitely, perfectly, without pity. For a delicate hand at malice, 
choose a woman of poisoned heart at fifty. What was I in the hands of 
such an one?—I whom she supposed had done her the cruelest wrong 
one woman can do another? For Mr. Calamy’s disguise may as well 
come off now to you, though of course it was not yet suspected by me— 
never suspected to the last. 

The doctor was a woman. The profession was assumed to get near 
access to me; the pretence of having abandoned it was invented to hide 
the utter ignorance of medicine natural. to a woman who had learned 
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nothing of it, and whose faith was in the pills of an impostor: as for the 
rest, the sexes grow so much alike in face and figure as age comes on, that 
the disguise was easy. Twenty times since I have seen little wizen old 
men who were not a whit more masculine in appearance than this heart- 
Jess creature, who so cruelly confounded conscious and unconscious injury, 
and whose own blind jealousies brought about the misfortunes she spent 
such terrible ingenuity in visiting on me. She was a West Indian; and 
I do not think it uncharitable to suppose there must have been some 
barbarous black blood in her veins. 

I had the plan from her own lips afterwards, the whole details, inter- 
spersed with triumphant expressions of gratitude to the good “ Providence ” 
which had helped her by some lucky accident at every turn, accidents 
which I daresay do sanction revenge and make it appear like holy justice 
to ignorant and passionate natures. These details I need not repeat here— 
they would be out of place; but so much I must indicate as will show 
how artfully she worked, and how successfully : with that success which 
(contrary to her belief) I think must be meant by “the devil’s luck.” 
Her falling in with Mrs. Forster at the Brighton Hotel (do you remember 
a certain “‘madwoman” who glared at me from an upper window in that 
house?) was her greatest piece of good or evil fortune; for this woman, 
then chambermaid there, had recognized Mr. Denzil, and me whom she 
hated, and was willing enough to answer questions which had a promising 
end of mischief to both of us. Love of display is declared to be the secret 
of half the ill that women do: love 6f scandal, that relish for imbroglio 
which corresponds to a man’s love of downright fighting, is accountable 
for the other half I am persuaded. This, and a lpw nature, and a little hate, 
and the sting of a certain wicked slap on the face, and a real belief that I 
was “designing” and Mr. Denzil treacherous perhaps, fully explain my 
nurse’s part in the story. Am I uncharitable in imagining these two 
women got together, one crying, the other sympathetic, both drinking 
strong drink, and inflaming each other’s mind into a determination to take 
an utterly unjust and cruel course to punish a wrong of which I at least 
and my poor little boy were innocent? Well, I am a woman too, and 
cannot help it. Only I know who was the wickeder; and it is more than 
probable that my foster-mother betrayed too many of her own secrets, and 
was too much interested in certain bribes, to avoid becoming Mr. Calamy’s 
tool at last. 

In a word, the design of these women was to fill my mind with doubts 
terrible enough to drive me from my happy home. My husband was to 
lose me, first of all. How they went about the task may be partly inferred 
irom what is already written, partly from what I now write. To be sure, 
my foster-mother faltered after what she beheld in the looking-glass; and 
her hesitation, her cowardice, some struggling sense of remorse, embar- 
rassed and hurried the programme, no doubt. And Mr. Calamy (I knew 
him only as “the doctor,” remember,) was not to be thwarted. His 
“innings” had commenced, and he made the most of his opportunity. 
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Indeed, when, startled by the unexpected sound of his voice and the discord 
in it, I turned to look on the doctor, it certainly seemed to me that he had 
the aspect of one who knows himself to be a god ina machine. But the 
impression was momentary ; and my mind had no room for little suspicions, 
as may easily be imagined. 

“What has Mrs. Forster to tell that you know?” I asked, addressing 
the doctor. ‘ 

“ Ask her what she has told me. I must say I think it high time 
you were woke out of your ignorance.” 

Mrs. Forster was silent. The doctor looked threateningly at her, and 
she, I thought, looked appealingly at him. 

“* Must 1?” said she. 

“Of course you must. I told you so from the beginning. You have 
done wrong; make what amends you can by confessing, and then leave 
Mrs. Denzil to choose her own course. You ought to have done so long 
ago; and certainly I do not see how you can help yourself now.” 

Bewildered, I sank into a chair, looking at Mrs. Forster for an expla- 
nation of language so menacing to me. She, standing there in a half- 
averted way, while she drew the hem of her apron through her fingers 
continually, began to speak in a hard, dry voice, pretty much as 
follows :— 

“T hope I ain’t doing wrong now. Enough’s as good as a feast, 
whether it’s mischief or whatever it may ‘be, as I’ve often told you,” 
looking at Mr. Calamy. “And 4 won’t deny I have been very well 
treated here, so far as you’re concerned, Margaret; though of course you 
have plenty to do it with, and as for him, if I'd been the dirt under his 
feet instead of being your mother. ” 

“ But you are not Mrs. Denzil’s mother, you know,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, no, Iain’t. You have found it out, Margaret. Your mother 
was exactly like you—like you are now so wonderful that if I was you I 
shouldn’t half like the looks of it. She was a lady. She wasn’t much 
more than twenty year old when she died.” 

“* When she died! ” the doctor repeated. 

“ And you was an infant then, just the same as yours might be, only 
a couple of months older. I took you from your mother’s breast, and 
you was bred up by me as weil as I knew how: if it wasn’t much that I 
did know, I don’t see that you’ve any particular reasons to complain. 
Nobody can do more than lays in their power, and you was neither 
chick nor child of mine. Well, your mother died. She died, you 
know !” 

There Mrs. Forster—still pulling her apron through her fingers with 
a noise which grates in my ears at this moment—stopped; as if she 
expected me to speak. But I could only gasp out a “ yes!” 

“‘ How did she die?” was not mine but Mr. Calamy’s question. The 
woman made no answer. He repeated the inquiry, and then she answered 
in a word— 
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“ Sudden !” 

“Dear me, how very shocking! Sudden! And that was soon after 
Mrs. Denzil was born?” 

The doctor shook his head. Mrs. Forster silently examined the 
hem of her apron: therefore I was forced to speak. 

“ What do you mean by sudden? What was the cause of my mother’s 
death ?” 

“Ah! That’s more than I can tell!” 

“Or more than you dare tell?” the doctor asked. 

“Don’t you push me farther than I can go!” she answered, facing 
round on Mr. Calamy. “It’s true what I told you: I don’t know the 
cause of it, for I wasn’t with her at the time it happened. I only know 
the poor woman was alive and well one hour and dead the next. But 
of course I can guess as well as other people.” 

“ And what do you guess?” I asked. 

“There, if you please, you'll excuse me! The guessing of an 
ignorant person like me is of no consequence, and maybe there ain’t so 
much harm in what I guess as what you think. However, I don’t know 
anything, and so I shan’t say anything.” 

“ But J must know, and you must be made to speak ! ” 

“Tt won’t be worth your while, ma’am, depend on it!” 

“ What is the meaning of all this, then? Do you mean to make me 
crazy, you two?” 

“TJ don’t, though you was always.a disdainful little devil to me!” 
Mrs. Forster exclaimed with sudden vigour. My eyes began to open 
to her real feelings at any rate. 

Catching at her hand, I begged forgiveness for whatever naughtiness I 
had been guilty of in the days when I was a child (“ Do you remember 
slapping anybody’s face?” said she), and implored her to be merciful 
now. “ Don’t worry me into madness with these dreadful half-meanings ! 
Consider, I am weak! Think of my little baby! Tell me everything at 
once! “You cannot mean to begin and end like this, unless you want to 
make me ill and kill me!” 

“TJ didn’t begin it! you begun it yourself! Besides, I’ve got nothing 
more to tell—about that.” 

“ Nothing that cannot be learned of people who know more, perhaps,” 
Mr. Calamy suggested. 

“You!” cried I, turning to the doctor. 

“Oh dear, no. Certainly not. I’m only an old fool meddling in 
other people’s affairs. But I can’t help it, for I hate treachery! 
Ignorance bliss, indeed! However, I’m not ignorant of what they ought 
to expect who interfere between man and wife.” 

Man and wife! If they had plotted to make me ill and kill me, I 
suppose they could not have reckoned on surer means to such an end than 
this dreadful series of enigmatical sayings, uttered with bottomless gaps of 
silence between, which gave time for every hint to breed its own proper 
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progeny of terrors and suspicions. My heart, heave as it would, was stifled 
in the press of these. After every new sentence I felt as if a little flame 
shot up in my brain and played over it, blinding the natural light that 
dwells there, and leaving absolute darkness for a while when it expired. 
But this last hint was the direst and most significant. Between man and 
wife! What could that portend? I must be the wife, Mr. Denzil the 
husband ; yet what had he to do with the history of my childhood? | Whose 
was the treachery? What could interfere between us who belonged to 
each other alone, and who lived so far without the entanglements of the 
world? They shook their heads, those two. They looked down. They 
were overfull of some secret which they were afraid to tell except in 
riddles and proverbs. There they were, dropping hints which fell on my 
brain like those drops of water that are said to have tortured men to 
madness in the prisons of the Inquisition. Surely they could not have 
meant so wickedly as the Inquisitors? No, it was an accidental torture, 
too fine to have been imagined by either. 

I don’t know what I said out of the panic which Mr. Calamy’s words 
had put me to, but it must have been some fierce demand for plain 
dealing. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “ unfortunately there can be no doubt you are 
the wife I’m thinking of, and that Mr. Denzil’s the husband. For what 
is more but don’t you think, Mrs. Forster,” he added, interrupting 
himself, “that it might be as well to leave Mr. D. to answer his lady's 
questions about her mother and so forth, now? He can if he will. But 
then he won’t, you think? ” : 

‘* How can he, who knows nothing about her more than I do ?” I cried. 

“ Ah! that’s where you are probably mistaken, madam! The whole 
affair is strange, very strange. Your poor mother suddenly disappears; 
soon—” 

“Who said disappears?” cried Mrs. Forster, deadly pale. 

“‘ Well, dies then, and is buried in the regular way; of course that’s 
understood. How she died is another thing ; for nobody was with her at 
the time but a certain gentleman, which is all Mrs. Forster knows so far, 
or all she chooses to tell.” 

“ Tt was a natural death, I swear! Don’t you make too much of it !” 
my nurse exclaimed fiercely. 

“Natural death, of course. We don’t suppose murder’s been done! 
Heaven forbid! But do not lose your temper, Mrs. Nurse, and don’t be 
inconsistent, saying one thing at one time and another at another; or 
else somebody will suspect you. And if you do not choose to appease 
this lady’s anxiety by telling your story yourself, let me. Nothing can 
be worse or more cruel than leaving matters as they are. Not that I 
understand you myself. You say Mr. Denzil may be the gentleman who 
was with your mother at the time she died?” 

“ Nothing of the kind I never said!” she replied ; too plainly she was 
in a difficulty, and had more than one mind. 
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« Who was he, then?” 

Mrs. Forster did not answer. 

“Well, it is no affair of mine—I beg you quite to understand that, 
Mrs. Denzil,” said the doctor, rising impatiently. ‘And what is more, 
I begin to see that I am best out of it. I'll go. Only I may just say 
that if this woman does not tell a pack of fibs (of course you will 
find out the truth for yourself), you were bought and sold like a fair 
Circassian, whatever happened to your mother. Same gentleman or not, 
it is nothing to me, though I should think it must be a good deal to a 
high-spirited woman like you, especially considering that you are a mother 
yourself. However,” he continued, while a fainting sickness crept round 
my heart, “ you had better ask your husband about it; that’s the proper 
way. Ask him whether he did not know all about your history and your 
mother’s when he first saw you; and whether it is true that he gave 
twenty pounds for you. To be sure, you're his wife !” 

I heard no more distinctly. At another time, pride and anger might 
have kept me erect; as it was I gave way. I heard no more, but while 
the sickness crept round and over my heart to drown it, there came 


before my eyes a most distinct vision of those last scenes in my forest 
home. Dreadfully like buying and selling! Look back upon these 
pages and see. Especially, my foster-mother’s mocking curtseys were 
explained then. I had remembered them so well to view them in this 


shameful light at last ! 


CHAPTER XXY. 
My ConFIpDENTIAL FRIEND. 


Wuen I recovered consciousness I was in bed again. My face was turned 
to the wall, the room was so still that I seemed to be its only occupant. 
Ah, I had been tortured by a horrible dream! But no. <A hand was laid 
on my pillow, smoothing it; and starting round to assure myself of the 
reality, there stood Mrs. Forster at the bedside, and there sat Mr. Calamy 
at a distance, biting his nails in moody meditation. 

It was hard to discover that it was no dream-—to find those two there 
still. At the sight of them I felt almost like one who comes out of a 
swoon upon the rack to see torturer and inquisitor idly waiting to begin 
again. However, the shock brought on a flood of tears which cooled my 
eyes, eased my heart, and deafened me to adjurations which were not all 
comforting, I imagine. Condolence is one of the deadliest arts of a wicked 
woman, and therefore commonly reserved for enemies of her own sex. 

“Come! we shall make ourselves downright ill!” Mrs, Forster said, 
when I had got quieter. ‘ What's the good?” 

Then it was the doctor’s turn. “ My dear madam!” he ejaculated, in 
a tone of mild remonstrance, “ be reasonable! For your husband's sake ! 
It is nothing, after all. We easily get used to this sort of thing if we try, 
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and I am sure you will. There are so many reasons why you should 
do so.” 

“Oblige me by leaving the room, Mr. Calamy,” I said, in a voice 
naturally faint, so that it may or may not have carried my words distinctly 
to his ears. 

“ Obliged to leave him!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Nonsense! Run away 
from a luxurious home and two thousanda year! Think twice before you 
take such a step as that. Though certainly, to a delicate and sensitive 
mind 4 

“ You misunderstand what I said. I beg you to leave me, sir!” 

_ “Ah! that is a different thing. I thought you weren’t so foolish as 
not to know where you're best off. Besides, a bargain’s a bargain! 
Farewell, then. Take great care of yourself, and please don’t be angry 
with me. Your curiosity is most natural, to say the least; and in endea- 
vouring to satisfy it I have only been Mrs. Foster’s mouthpiece, you know, 
though what I can communicate does not amount to much. Nothing 
to what she could tell you if she chose, I am afraid. However, you have 
got your clue at any rate, and it can’t lay in a better direction. You 
have only got to tackle your husband !” 

Herewith this eccentric, blunt, plain-spoken gentleman left the room. 
Mrs. Forster, after casting a lingering perplexed look about her, followed 
him; to my great relief. 

For I was alone now, and could think; if that may be called thinking 
which was nothing but a series of memories and fears and fancies, ‘“ Let 
me be calm!” I said to myself over and over again. ‘“ Let me be calm, 
and consider everything quietly, from the first :” and the next moment 
was heart-stopped by some phantasmal recollection, or some inference 
drawn from a guess. But the whirlwind has its path, and my cogitations, 
such as they were, went round and round about with increasing, madden- 
ing rapidity to one end: the worst. 

How little assertion there was in what had been revealed to me by 
Mrs. Forster (or the doctor speaking for her)—what an artful tangle of hints 
and insinuations it was, is apparent enough now; but the oftener I recalled 
this hint and that, and compared them with my remembrances, the more 
they seemed to be doubtful only because Mrs. Forster’s own guilt obliged 
her to equivocate and stop short of the truth, or because of her unwilling- 
ness to give me too sharp and sudden pain. ‘The same man!” My 
husband the same man who was alone present when my mother died? 
To be sure, Mrs. Forster denied that she had ever said so, but her denial 
was suspiciously eager, and how should such a notion get into the head of 
a disinterested stranger like Mr. Calamy unless she had put it there? On 
the other hand, how could I suspect him, who had always been so generous 
and good, of any wrong—whether he happened to be present or not? 
and yet if he was “the same man,” or if he knew anything at all of my 
history, why had he kept silence about it? ‘Ask him whether he did 
not pay twenty pounds for you?” Was that possible? Twenty pounds: 
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it was dreadfully, basely precise! Could such a bargain have been at the 
bottom of the arrangement concluded between Mr. Denzil and the people 
whom I thought my parents, when he carried me away, an innocent child 
of thirteen? Did it explain Mrs. Forster’s sarcastic politeness after the 
bargain was made? 

Whether I would or no, the question played upon my mind like 
lightning on the thing it destroys. It fired my pride.. It brought out 
into unnatural distinctness my life with Madame Lamont, and Arthur's 
love for me, and how cruelly and strangely he had been driven away from 
his “last chance.” For she had been previously disposed of ! Madame was 
under contract to train me for my owner (a kind owner, but what then ?), 
just as horses are trained in special stables; and that was why her own 
son was not permitted to ask for the love I could and would have given 
him. But he did ask it! Yes, but when? After Lisabeth’s blundering 
letter had told him “Miss Forster’s a governess now, which makes a 
dijerence.” 

True or false, the suspicion that I had been sold and trained for 
my owner, made all that clear, luridly clear. Arthur’s promise never to 
see or correspond with me; his being warned away; his lingering in hope 
that something might happen to give me to him; his joy when he supposed 
that the chance had come—that I was poor and free to choose ; Charlotte’s 
reproaches on his re-appearance ; the mysterious conference with her 
brother, when, perhaps, she explained that Mr. Denzil’s letter of release 
was a benevolent sham, designed to give me so much independence that 
I-might fancy he sued for my hand when he claimed it; Mr. Denzil’s 
haste to marry me when he learned that Mr. Lamont had sought me 
again, and when he imagined that the loss of my lover had driven me 
a-sickbed ;—judge in what an aspect these things presented themselves to 
my mind now, almost to its overthrow. 

But more than this troubled it—something I tried to keep down, and 
could not; the effort was like stopping the mouth of a crater when the lava 
bubbles up. What awful significance was there in the fact that the face 
of my mother, whom I had never known, was revealed to my ‘excited 
imagination in the forest—and that now, when I myself had become 
a mother, the face should be mine! What was meant by the revelation 
then, by the fuller revelation now, at a moment so supreme, in a manner 
so terribly emphatic? Hallucination? quite out of the question. There 
was only another answer, and that lurked in my foster-mother’s statement, 
“she died suddenly.” 

She died suddenly. Ata time when my mind was full of dreams and 
teeming with wonders she had appeared in it: for I do not believe in any 
actual ghostly visitation, I only believe that at a moment of ecstasy she came 
into my mind—an idea, a revealing image. Her eyes had said (if I had 
only understood them), “I am your mother, forget me not!” But I did not 
understand them quite; I had been a coward, afraid to try to understand 
them, anxious to stifle what even then I felt to be more than a fancy, and 

5—2 
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which I am sure now was an answer to my constant bitter yearning for the 
love I had never known. Much more than this I now thought it as I lay on 
my bed, with my heart like a staring eye, staring out of the natural into 
the supernatural: for had she not died suddenly? and was it not meant 
that I should learn why ?—I who had forgotten the vision altogether, in 
my own selfish happiness? Well, then, now I was reminded—now it was 
demanded of me. My mother looked at me with my own very face now 
J was a mother, rebuking dull instincts that were no longer dull. 

What is dull is this representation of the condition into which I was 
thrown by the revelations and suspicions of that hapless day. How 
much was natural and true, how much mistaken or fanciful, will appear 
before we have done : meanwhile, think yourself me, you who read this; 
think of me, only an hour removed from as perfect happiness as ever 
a woman was blessed with ; think of me, pierced through and through 
in my newest, dearest sympathies, and unable to dissociate the most 
shameful] and terrible doubts from the man who had been so very good to 
me—baby’s father, whom I had learned to love well. “To be sure, 
he has married you!” (those words repeated themselves with poignant 
iteration in my ears a hundred times) —“ but ask him whether he knows 
nothing of your mother (who died suddenly), and whether he did not 
pay twenty pounds for you!” Yes, I would ask him! I would have 
justice for myself—justice for my dead ; that, indeed, I dare not avoid, 
if ever I was to look myself in the face. But I ought to state what was 
the full sum of my apprehensions :—not that Mr. Denzil was guiltily 
implicated in my mother’s death (a notion I never entertained for a 
moment), but that he might have bought me of her murderers by his 
silence. 

Mrs. Forster should tell me more. She, if she was one of those mur- 
derers or privy to the crime, should confess it. 

Strung anew to unnatural strength, I sprang up, rang the bell, and 
desired that nurse be sent to me instantly. 

“She’s gone out, ma’am! Been gone out for an hour!” was the 
answer. 

“Never to come back!” I thought, and thought rightly. She had 
decamped, abandoning clothes, wages, everything, not to be questioned any 
further. 

Only this was wanted to confirm my worst suspicions. Do you wonder 
I did not sink under such a rapid accumulation of surprises? Ido. And 
maybe I had good reason to thank Mrs. Forster herself, who had grace 
enough to call at my doctor's in her flight (my own doctor, not 
Mr. Calamy), urging him to come to me immediately. He did so, of 
course; and in obvious alarm prescribed a draught which did minister 
to a mind diseased, by casting my over-wrought senses into a more whole- 
some oblivion than that to which they were slipping. 

But it is impossible to give an account of the sensations of one who 
falls into such evil case as mine, much less to explain them. They have 
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no laws: they are yours and not mine, mine and not yours: they are 
what they are, inexplicable, incommunicable. I can tell better what 
I did. 

I woke in the night and found baby’s nurse and one of the servants of 
the house watching at my bedside, and these I imperatively dismissed. 
How could I endure to have any one in my room, peopled as it was 
with innumerable phantoms that swarmed out of my memory and my 
fears? One of the women begged that she might be allowed to sit in my 
dressing-room, out of sight but within call; a desire I could not object 
to without reflecting on my sanity, which they evidently believed was 
endangered. And it was lucky, perhaps, that I descried the current of 
their apprehensions, for thus I was warned against the danger. A very 
natural thing that I should lose my senses, and a very bad one for baby’s 
sake, among other reasons ; and so I resolved, with a tremendous resolution, 
that whatever happened I would keep them. Afterwards, I heard a low 
whispering in the dressing-room, which signified, I imagined, that both 
the women were there. Lut it was not so. One of the whisperers was 
Mr. Calamy. His reputation as a good man and a skilful physician had 
easily prevailed upon my housekeeper to allow him to wait secretly in an 
ante-room—* so as not to alarm your mistress, which might lead to serious 
results, but for fear of any sudden change for the worse.” Nothing did I 
know of his presence at the time. I wonder what were his thoughts, 
what he hoped, planned, dreaded, to keep him watching there the whole 
night! The dressing-room door was left ajar, the room itself was in 
darkness, so that I could not have distinguished if I had heeded the figure 
that peered in on me from time to time; but there can be little doubt 
now that it was Mr. Calamy’s. 

Meanwhile, all the considerations which had troubled me before this 
lethargic sleep covered them, awoke again; they took clearer shape, and 
I began to resolve without knowing it. Much asI disliked and even 
dreaded Mr, Calamy, I would send for him as soon as the morning was 
far enough advanced to make such a summons reasonable; and since 
Mrs, Forster was gone, I would learn what more I could by getting him 
to repeat exactly the story she had told him. In her absence he might be 
under less restraint, I thought ; and besides, he might be able to indicate 
a means of finding her. ‘This done, some course of action would appear ; 
though already I foreknew what it would be. If it was not quite a wise 
course, it was a natural one; and I clung knowingly to what was instinc- 
tive rather than to what was deliberate. A certain observation of the 
doctor’s—* he thought I wasn’t so foolish as not to know where I was best 
off,’"—had settled that effectually: well he knew it would! As for the 
rest, I had strength enough for anything. My natural vigour was very 
great; and a thousand examples declare what even a weak woman can 
do whose heart is determined by such feelings as burned in mine. 

Of course Mr. Calamy went home (though not by the door which 
opened into my room) as soon as the day began to break; and it could 
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not have been more than two or three hours afterwards that my impatience 
got the better of me, and I sent for him. 

He came. He was gracious. He abounded with that vile soothing 
which does not soothe; but he was not eagerly communicative. “ For- 
give your impatience? Why not?” said he, in answer to my hypocritical 
apologies. ‘ You don’t like me, and I dare say there’s some good reason 
for your prejudice, if we could only make it out; still I knew you could 
not have been impatient with me last night, but with people who are 
strangers to me, and things I have nothing in the world to do with. Of 
course I will answer any question you choose to ask, if I can ; for I confess 
I've a weakness that way now-a-days. You don’t know, Mrs. Denzil, 
what a host of abominable domestic secrets—blackguard secrets, infamous 
treacheries—get to the knowledge of medical men! I’m full of them, 
and that’s why I can’t and won't hold any more.” 

He certainly seemed to be sincere, for his voice broke into something 
like a scream toward the end of the speech, while his small black eyes 
gleamed with shrewish hate. But passion is soon controlled by aged 
people; and notwithstanding this declaration of fearless candour, the 
doctor was either unwilling to answer my questions or pretended to be s». 
He was not astonished that Mrs. Forster had run away; probably she had 
told so many falsehoods she dare not stop. Already he had begun to think 
her an impostor, blaming himself for ever having listened to her, and 
apprehensive that he had done an unfriendly thing by forcing her on my 
notice. But now she had gone off in so very suspicious a manner, he was 
more than ever inclined to regard her story as a mere string of wanton 
lies. ‘Don’t believe her: let her go, and forget all about it. She has 
been simply amusing herself and playing upon us with a romance. It 
served her turn—she overdid it (in fact my object in forcing her to speak 
in your presence yesterday was partly to bring her to the test)—and now 
she goes off for fear of Mr. Denzil and the lock-up!” 

Futile as was the attempt, I tried to think this explanation possible 
for a moment. 

“ And yet,” said the doctor, by no means assisting me to adopt his 
views when he saw how I strove to do so, “there are strange circun- 
stances about the matter—very strange! ” 

‘What circumstances are you thinking of? Pray keep nothing 
from me!” 

“ Really it is difficult to say. And what is more, I’m in a delicate 
position, you see. It was one thing to repeat that woman’s assertions whe 
we had her here, and could make her prove or deny them—it is another 
thing if I repeat them now. Mr. Denzil may come to me for an expla- 
nation—prosecute me for defamation, perhaps. A man is not particular 
whom he tackles in affairs of this sort.” 

“Mr. Denzil may apply to you for information as it is,” I ventured 
to suggest. 

“ That is, if you send him, which will not be wise. In such a case I 
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should simply know nothing and remember nothing; not a syllable ! 
I should say, Find the woman and question her yourself. No, no!” 

“ But in a matter of life and death? ” 

“ Of life and death, indeed!” said he, shaking his head gravely. “A 
very ticklish business altogether if there is any truth in your nurse, and 
therefore one to be cautious about.” 

“ Have you reason to think, then, that my mother did not die a 
natural death ? ” 

“Why, that’s the chief question! Mrs. Forster denied it eagerly 
enough yesterday ; but then—” 

“Tell me! Iam sure you know! Do pray tell me what she said to 

you at first.” 
" The doctor hesitated, as if he could not easily deny me—sat con- 
sidering a long while. ‘ No,” said he at last, “it is unsafe. Besides, 
I'm afraid your nurse was a very doubtful character altogether. She 
had another mysterious story about some connection of Mr. Denzil’s who 
was drowned. Did you ever hear of that?” he asked, looking at me 
sharply. 

“Tn a pond in the New Forest ?” 

“No, in the Thames at London Bridge. Ah, you have not heard of 
it: another fib, no doubt. At any rate, that isn’t a matter that need 
trouble you: it’s a different story altogether, and a most unlikely one, as 
I thought at the time.” 

“ You refuse to help me, then!” 

“Not at all. Irefuse to be implicated more than necessary in other 
people’s bothers, and that’s plain. Nevertheless, I'll help you in a way 
you can’t doubt. If you'll promise not to speak of it to any one unless I 
succeed, I'll find that woman for you!” 

“You will!” I cried, casting away all doubt of his good nature, 
“then I promise! Mr. Denzil himself shall not hear of your name !” 

“Good. That is so considerate—so much the best every way. Men 
don’t like to think they are talked about, and your husband would not be 
any the more comfortable for knowing that a stranger had an inkling of 
what may be an ugly business. Not that I would utter a word about it 
for your sake. Scandal is the very deuce.” 

“ Still, I wish you would repeat to me precisely what my foster-mother 
related to you. You know I have nothing but hints and contradictions 
to distress me now.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Calamy, with a quavering voice, ‘‘ excuse me. 
Take the advice I gave you yesterday, and question Mr. Denzil himself on 
the two points—the two painful points—that came out then. It is your 
duty to do so—your duty to him. If he denies them, very well; make 
your mind easy. If he doesn’t deny them, why then” (shrugging his 
shoulders), “it is not for me to say what his wife should think or do. 
Good-morning! Keep your promise, and I think you may depend upon 
my turning up again by-and-by with Mrs. Forster or some news of her. 
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I've nothing to do—my time shall be wholly devoted to enlightening 
your present melancholy darkness, Mrs. Denzil. By the way, what is 
your dear infant's name to be? I am a childless old fellow myself, you 
know !” 

“John. His father’s name.” 

“ Bless him!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Yes, there was only one course before me. Those questions should be 
asked, bare of all preface and all explanation; and if the answers were 
not full and fair, then indeed I need not be told what I ought to think or 
todo. To be bought at the price of sucha silence! ‘To acquiesce in 
such a bargain! Surely, no one could endure the one thing or dare the 
other, especially after such a revelation as I had received. Nor was this 
quite all. The memory of Arthur Lamont—his childish false hope in his 
“omen,” falsified, perhaps, by a trick—his endeavour to live a worthy 
life for my sake ruined by predeterminate plans which I was never per- 
mitted to know—his aspect as he stood in darkness and rain at my 
window, blessing me for an accidental psalm-singing that had saved him 
from the guilt of self-murder—all this had its effect too. I may admit 
it the more readily, because all the while I never forgot that my husband 
had earned my love by an affection which could not be forced or feigned, 
by downright kindness which could not be mistaken. 

Mr. Denzil sent me a letter every day during his absence, and these 
letters had been my chief enjoyment—after the delight of watching baby’s 
progress toward manhood, and of speculating on the surprise and delight 
of papa when he should come home and find his boy so wonderfully 
improved. But how much pleasure his letters had given me—plain 
homely epistles as they were, with plenty of honest love in them, but 
without a bit of wit or elegance from one end of the sheet to the 
other—I found out most distinctly when the last one came. There it 
lay, addressed in the familiar commercial-looking hand, but with an 
aspect different to that of all the rest in my eyes. I could not welcome 
it. I distrusted it. I was afraid to break the seal, for fear of finding 
those very expressions of tenderness which hitherto had been like daily 
bread to my heart. But of course I did break the seal after a little 
while, and was not disappointed in my anticipations of the result. 

“‘ My darling,” said he, “here’s Tuesday come, and I’m as far from 
home as ever; and I can tell you I’m as bad as if I was a boy of twenty 
when I sit here of an evening, and wish I was with my sweetheart. Had 
no idea I had got so much nonsense of that sort in me, because I hadn't 
when I was twenty; but at that time I had not seen a little girl named 
Margaret. Heartstrings is a word I used to laugh at, but I’m bothered if 
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I don’t think I’ve got heartstrings now. I feel something uncommonly like 
them pulled awfully taut sometimes, I know. Had two glasses of brandy- 
and-water and three cigars after dinner to-day all alone, and so you may 
guess, Couldn’t even write to you, I thought so much about my dear 
wife and the little chap. (I fancy you hugging him. But mind his nose. 
It wasn’t a beauty when I saw it.) So now I must take this to the 
station, and tip the guard of the mail-train to bring it up in time for you 
to have it at breakfast. If I could kiss you once, just once, and see that 
you were safe and well, my dear, I shouldn’t mind.” So it went on ; and 
miserable and frightened I was to find, in very deed, that all this was 
now like daily bread offered to dead and not to living lips. Pathetic for 
the bread that would, pathetic for the lips that could not—but inevitable. 
The letter went on to wonder whether I had written a note to him, and 
whether it was on the way; “if so, I hope it is a nice affectionate one, 
with something in it about you and me, as well as that young gentleman 
you've got. And pray be careful about the woman Forster. I don’t 
trust her. I don’t half like trusting you with her; and wish I had packed 
her off with a five-pound note as soon as she came. ‘Ten to one but she’ll 
try to fill your head with some trash or other in my absence—she’s good 
at that sort of thing, I believe. If she does, pay no attention to her. 
I shall be home on Thursday, I do hope and trust. Depend upon it, I 
shall lose not a moment in getting back to my dearest; for I know who'll 
be as glad as I myself.” 

It was an unlucky passage, that about my foster-mother—one of the 
kind of accidents which convinced Mr. Calamy his vengeance was the Lord’s. 
How much more logical J was will appear from the fact that to me this 
sentence read like an admission of guilt—that I thought it “singular” my 
husband should utter such a warning at sucha time. Why should he 
dread Mrs. Forster's talking “trash” in his absence? Why should I pay 
no attention to her? What had impressed him so strongly with the 
belief that she was “good at that sort of thing?” Ah me, doubt isa 
weed of rapid growth. I folded up the letter with a sadder and more 
resolute heart ; and I remember that, by one of those instincts which go 
so far beyond reason, I put this last letter not with the others, but in a 
place apart: it belonged to a new time. 

To-morrow my husband was coming home then. How should I pass 
the interval?—how should I meet him when he came? A whole day 
and night of suspense was a terrible prospect—far the worse of the two. 
A momentary trembling when I imagined the shock of first meeting him, 
and that was all the concern it gave me—I was so eager to unburden 
my heart of those two questions, so crazy to do justice to my dead at all 
costs: half crazy altogether, I imagine. To be sure, there was my baby 
to beguile the time, and in him there was a world of comfort, as 
well as of provocation to do as I have said. But toward the evening 
of the day the balance changed. What do you think of a sudden 
dread that the provocation might be increased, and the comfort taken 

5—5 
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away? Don’t you think that a pretty climax to the situation? Well, so 


it was. 

After what had been seen in the looking-glass (a thing of the kind 
which used to be called a cheval-glass), I touched the lower end of it 
with my foot, swinging the head forward, so that a certain pair of grey 
eyes might not reproach me again. Baby’s nurse laid him in his cot 
asleep; and I, hating to be looked at by anybody, bade her leave him 
there and go away. [Reclining on my bed, I saw presently that he was so 
placed as to be reflected in the glass thus thrown forward; and no sooner 
did I perceive it than I was seized with a new pang of superstition. It 
looked asif the child was offered to her! Now she was in her grave. 
I would have got up and snatched him away, but I dare not—some- 
how I dare not. To laugh at my own- folly was easier; and besides, if 
one regarded the accident from a more reasonable point of view, what 
could be better than to see my baby placed on my mother’s bosom, 
whose last thought, no doubt, was for her child, or all this would not 
have happened which had. The reflection might remain. It should be a 
pledge that I would not forget her any more, but never rest till I had 
learned whether she had been fairly dealt with. 

So I said to myself, wilfully fancying (as any one might in her 
soberest senses) that up there in the sloping head of the glass, where I 
could not see them, the same eyes which gazed so reproachfully into 
mine looked pleased upon my son. This was very well, but you cannot 
govern your fancies, especially when they have broken loose and range 
your brain unbridled, like horses in a desert. Indeed, I was conscious 
of this fact at the time; and even said to myself,—“ Now if the glass, 
being nicely poised, happened to fall still farther forward, so that the 
reflection suddenly disappeared, I should say ‘ The offering is accepted, 
and think dear baby sure to die.” Accordingly, I watched the glass for 
this very event, prepared to greet it with a knowing laugh should it 
happen. 

However, it did not happen; and after a little watching without 
result, the expectation passed away. What is more, though my looks were 
still directed toward the glass, they were presently obscured by thought 
of another kind, so that they saw nothing. By-and-by these specula- 
tions died out in their turn; the curtain they had drawn before my 
vision fell accordingly ; and then I caught sight of a little arm tossed up 
suddenly, and of a little face, grey, pinched, pining, and at last convulsed. 
This was the reflection of my baby: this was the change that had taken 
place after five minutes lying at my mother’s bosom. As I started to 
seize him to mine, out of what appeared to me then the very shadow 
of death, his eyes opened painfully, looking upward; and in that one 
moment I thought I had abandoned him too long—that he had died. 

Of course there was nothing remarkable in all this—nothing but a 
series of common-place accidents which would never have been noticed 
unconnected with what had happened before. Nor was my boy in any 
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serious danger, as the event proved. But every mother knows how 
suddenly a little sickness changes these tender ones; and when I had got 
him on my lap he lay so supine, so dwindled, so darkling, that I could 
not resist a conviction of some terrible, mysterious fatality. When 
one’s fancies come true to the extent that mine had done, whose reason 
can hold out against them? Not mine. My women-folk ranin. Away 
went one for a warm bath, another for the doctor; and in an hour 
the little one was tucked snug and safe in his bed. Safe, the doctor 
said, smiling kindly at my fears, but very grave when he went on to 
say the danger was for me. But to my eyes the dreadful change was 
still there lingering: perhaps I had snatched my darling out of danger 
in time, perhaps he would yet dwindle and die. If I remained indifferent 
to my mother’s fate, if I consented to benefit by a bargain which kept it 
secret, maybe then he would. 

Thus all things conspired to make my resolution steadfast, nor had 
I to wait long before I could carry it out. Late at night (for Twicken- 
ham), a’cab drove rapidly to the gate, the bell rang with tremendous 
clamour, and presently a footstep, welcome for a new unlovely reason, 
hastily neared my room, A tap at the door, a breathless “ Come in!” 
and my husband entered, boisterously glad. 

“ What, up at this hour? and dressed? and all alone? By jingo, this 
is too jolly! But you expected me, you dear little woman you!” said 
he, and took me in his arms, and kissed me almost as eagerly as if he had 
been the boy of twenty he had written about. And I kissed him. And 
the consequence of the salute was that, relaxing his embrace a little, he 
drew back my head, and looked at me with a countenance as troubled 
as I felt my own to be. 

“What is the matter, Margaret?” he asked, in a voice very different 
to that in which his greeting was made. ‘“ Baby’s all right?” 

“T don’t know. There he is. Won't you look at him?” 

“ Don’t know !” he repeated, as he released me and went to the cradle, 
turning the pretty quilt aside with fear and trembling. “ Well, he is all 
right, ain’t he? Looks splendid to me! Does he wake when he’s 
touched ? ” 

“Not if he’s touched softly.” 

“ Here goes then, beard and all!” and he stooped and kissed my 
darling too. 

“There! And now pray let me know what ails you. Come! Why, 
I don’t believe—I verily don’t believe you are glad to see me home 
again! And I’ve been so delighted to make it twelve hours earlier than 
I promised.” 

“T am glad—indeed ! ” 

“ Look like it then!” said he, in a coaxing voice but an anxious one. 
“Do you know what I thought you'd say (only of course I expected to 
find you abed)? I thought you'd say, ‘ You dear old Jack, how good of 
you to make such haste home!’ But I see how it is, you have been 
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neglected. You have no business sitting here alone at this hour of the 
night. My dear Margaret, you are ill!” 

“ Not at all!” (When he laid my head on his shoulder so tenderly, 
how could I lift it away again?) ‘On the contrary, I am very well and 
strong. Butoh! I am so unhappy!” 

“Unhappy? That be What do you mean, little woman? You 
are not serious?” 

“ Indeed Iam!” 

Then came a long pause, during which my husband gradually released 
me once more. Presently he exclaimed— 

“ Don’t say another word! Isee exactly how the land lies! Where’s 
that confounded woman?” Only he did not say confounded, but some- 
thing more seamanlike, which he had checked upon his lips a moment 
before. “I warned you against her, Margaret, and it’s plain she has been 
up to some mischief. What has become of her?” 

“ She has gone away.” 

“Gone away! Suddenly?” 

“‘ Yes, as others have gone a longer road.” 

‘“* My dear Margaret, I don’t know what to make of this! It will be 
a very dreadful thing, you know, if we begin to play at cross purposes” — 
(was this a threat ?)—“ and either you are ill or angry. If you are angry, 
tell me what I have done to deserve such a different reception to what I 
expected—or rather what that old woman has been saying. She’s at the 
bottom of it, Pll swear !” 

“‘ Why are you so sure?” 

“Why? Ican’t say exactly, but am. All along I was certain she 
meant mischief, and here it is with a vengeance. Now, Margaret,” he 
added, after another silence which I tried in vain to break, “if you do 
not speak or go to bed like a good girl, I shall just lose my head ; and 
that’s all about it.” 

“‘ May I ask you two questions?” 

“You may ask me two hundred thousand, and I'll answer every one 
of them on oath !” 

“ When you saw me first in the forest, when you took me away, were 
you told how I came there?” 

“Come, come! It’s nearly eleven o’clock, you know; and that’s so 
long a story that 

“T hope you'll answer me—a word is enough. Were you told 
anything about my mother and her fate?” 

“ Yes, I was!” 

“Why, then, have you never mentioned it to me? Why have you 
always pretended ignorance on the subject ?” 

“ Well, you run me rather hard if I’m to answer in a word. But the 
fact is, I did not want to distress you unnecessarily. And now there 
are your two questions answered. I'll explain as much as you like 
to-morrow.” 
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“But I’ve another question: promise me you'll reply just as briefly 
and truly.” 

“ Certainly I will; but what we are coming to ——!” sadly shaking 
his head. 

“ What was the bargain between you and Mrs. Forster when you took 


me away?” 

“ Bargain !” he exclaimed, looking really guilty. 

“Yes, Did you give her any money, for instance? Did you pay her 
twenty pounds ? 

“ Great heaven !—has she told you that !” 

“Tt is true, then! ” 

“It is true she had the money; but, my dear child, if you 
imagine ” There he stopped. He saw what I imagined, for I looked 
him full in the face. His eyes dropped; he could not finish the shameful 
sentence. 

I rang my bell. In came my maid and baby’s nurse. “I want to be 
got to bed,” said I. My husband left the room—downcast, without 
another word. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
FLIGHT. 


More than once, when I woke from my troubled sleep that night, 
I heard my husband walking up and down his room, which adjoined 
mine. I heard; my heart yearned toward him for a moment; once 
I wept a little: but my mind was made up all the same, and I went 
to sleep again, ‘To-morrow he meant to make explanations; but I could 
not trust myself to hear them: to-morrow I would be gone. So wilfully 
had I determined on this course, supposing my husband’s answers to 
be such as they had proved, that I had already written a letter to be 
left for him when I should go away. It was one of the means by 
which I had beguiled my impatience for his return; and there it lay, 
under my pillow. To think of all that now! To think how, when I 
woke, and heard those sad and heavy footsteps, I slipped my hand under 
the pillow to touch the letter, and how my resolution hardened at the 
touch and I went to sleep again ! 

At six o'clock or thereabout it was morning ; a very bright warm morn- 
ing on the first day of October. At seven o'clock I feigned to be much cheered 
by the warmth and beauty of the day, and would rise, spite of all representa- 
tions of my womenfolk, who were scandalized by my refusing to be con- 
sidered an invalid when I wasn’t. My little one was dressed under my eyes 
as usual ; he had passed a good night, but he had never yet woke so wan 
and drooping as he did that morning. They tried to comfort me by saying 
it was nothing—it was often so with babes; and I pretended to be com- 
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forted: but in my heart I believed the child was blighted, and trembled 
at the wherefore. Then I sent the womenfolk about various business ; 
and then, after listening to learn whether my husband was astir, pro- 
ceeded to dress for flight. 

Bonnet, and shawl, and boots were donned none so easily — one’s 
hands will tremble so in such circumstances; but the greatest difficulty 
was to come. What about my darling? Of course, I never thought for 
a moment of leaving him behind. To take him from a house that was 
cursed to him, maybe, was not the feeblest impulse of the many which 
united to drive me away; but when, being dressed myself, I turned to the 
little one to dress him too (ah, how unconsciously he slept !), my purpose 
faltered. What would his father do without us both 2? What right had I 
to take him away who belonged to his father more than to me ?—naturally 
in the first place, and next because, for my part, I had already enjoyed my 
full share of the mighty pride with which a woman gives her child to 
the man she loves; gives it to him as a great gift, only borrowing it 
back to take care of. Every woman understands that feeling, I suppose; 
but then I never had but one baby, and that may make a difference. 
Why, how many days ago was it that my husband had said, ‘“ And now 
let me look at your boy,” and I had answered, “ Mine? No, yours! 
Take him. I am so happy to give him to you, who have given me 
everything!” and did so out of my own arms, as ceremoniously as if it 
had been a crown of gold. Not many days ago; and yet now I was 
going to take back the gift and carry it away ; and then his father would 
have nobody. 

To be sure, I felt confident throughout that I should come back again 
by and by. Have I explainedthat? Well, do not imagine I thought there 
was reason enough to separate myself from my husband for ever, because 
that would have been assuming he was very guilty indeed. No. What I 
said to him in effect was—‘ Here are certain dreadful doubtful things 
said of you, and forced on me in away I cannot resist. You must 
explain them. I cannot stay in the same house with you till they are 
done away ; indeed, I am afraid to, do so. Besides, how can we meet 
otherwise than as we have hitherto lived? better not to meet at all. But I 
love you all the same ; you will make all clear, and then Yet what 
the ordeal I proposed for him was I could not know. Only one thing 
was certain, it was hard for him as well as for me; and was it fair 
to take to myself all the comfort there could be for either—the possession 
of our dear little Jack ? 

These thoughts occurred to me as I bent over the cradle, and their 
weight bowed me lower and lower, till I sat kneeling on the floor by its 
side. And, strange to say, I had been taking my bonnet off all the while. 
I see myself now with the bonnet taken off and half hidden behind me, 
as if there was reason to fear that baby might wake and see it, and 
wonder what I meant by running away. Besides, when it came to this 
pass, the question stared me in the face for the last time-— Should 
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I go ?—should I stay? Go alone? take the little one with me—rob 
my husband of his share in him, leave him quite solitary? Ah, how 
could Idoso? Better to stay. Stay, and forget that I had been bought 
—stay and consent for my own ease (knowing “ where I was best off”) to 
be bargained for at the price of a secret which sheltered my mother's 
murderers ?—stay, and be haunted by my own face, and see my darling 
perish, for aught I could tell, as the punishment? No. These queries 
stormed in upon my mind with a rush; and there was no more consi- 
deration. I took baby from the cradle, dressed him, and had him happed 
in my arms to go when his nurse reappeared. Of course the poor woman 
was very much startled, and would have made some exclamation which 
might have brought my husband in, if I had not stopped her with an 
imperative gesture. 

“Now I know what you think, nurse,” I said, with that rapid 
assumption of ease which is the common faculty of women, “ you think 
Iam crazy. But I am not. Iam only determined not to let sucha 
lovely morning as this slip by without enjoying it: half-a-dozen more of 
them, and then dark days and wintry rains. You can make a noise if 
you like, and then I shall be kept a prisoner against my will; but if you 
will be quiet and let me slip out into the garden for one little half hour, 


you shall have the wrapper I wore yesterday. You can’t doubt the warm 
fresh air out there would do me good, and baby too. You may come to 


me in half an hour, you know.” 

I believe this address was spoken without a faltering word, or any 
sign that it was insincere; for the woman curtseyed, smiled, muttered 
something to the effect that I ought to thank God, opened the door for me, 
and down I went into the garden unobserved. 

The garden I have already described, how it was walled on either 
side and ran down to the river, and how there was a door near the 
water-front which led into a public road. It was by this door that 
Mr. Calamy used to enter when he came into my paradise to enjoy his 
“pleasant and profitable reflections ;” by this door I left it; and, what is 
more, it pleased the Nemesis instructed by I shall not say whom to 
conduct the doctor’s case, that I should meet him at the door as I passed 
through ! 

What his business was, loitering there, I cannot guess; perhaps he 
was only taking a walk, and had been drawn to the place by a series 
of reflections similarly pleasant and profitable. But well do I understand 
now-a-days the gleam that shot over that dark and withered visage as he 
saw me stealing out like a thief, trembling. Well do I recall the shock 
of repulsion that checked rather than added to my embarrassment when 
Mr. Calamy hastened to join me, and which I was almost grateful for 
accordingly, 

“Out walking, and so early? Well, I commend you. Early to bed 
and early to rise!” (The doctor was a little incoherent, he was so glad 
to see me there and thus.) “ But what has Mr. Denzil got to say to it? 
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He returned last night, I think. I happened to be at the station when ha 
came in.” * 

“ He says nothing.” 

“ Then he’s a sensible man! And you are tired of the old round in 
your garden and venture out into the world. Well, but let us see. This 
road’s dusty, and it leads into the village, where people are always found 
to gape and stare. Haven't you a boat?” 

“ Yes,—but—” 

“Wait, I've an idea. A hundred yards beyond the other side of your 
place there is a very nice secluded path by the river side, you know. 
Going toward Richmond. Afterwards you turn up near the boat-house, 
Now I think I could scull you to that path, and there you’d have a pretty 
walk.” 

Past the boat-house. Here was a most timely suggestion! At the 
boat-house I could get conveyed to the Richmond railway station, thence 
to London, thence to my old home at Madame Lamont’s, or at kind 
Mrs. Mitchell’s. 

“Thank you. That would be very nice.” 

We re-entered the garden. Within a few feet of the door the boat 
was moored, at a convenient little wharf. I entered it, the doctor followed 
me—handling the boat feebly, of course, and as clumsily as I expected; 
but at least as well as I had learned to do, in many an early morning 
excursion on the river with my husband. It was impossible to avoid 


thinking of those delightful hours, or to contrast myself as I then was 
with the happy woman who, sitting where I sat, dipped her hand into 
the tide, and listened to the rushing water while her husband told storics 
of how “we paddled with one oar, my dear, all night long, and found 


” 


ourselves nowhere in the morning. ‘Captain,’ said the lady to me 
and so forth, and so forth, while the tide rustled, and the morning clouds 
sailed white and high, and the whole wide bosom of the river flashed and 
palpitated in the sun. I soon became so lost in the remembrance that 
whether the ugly little creature who had his place in the bows pulled ill 
or well, or whether he pulled at all, was out of my observation : till he 
broke. up the dream with a sharp— Suppose I was to upset you!” 
Then I saw that he had ceased rowing. 

“‘ Nobody would suspect me of being boatman,” he added, in a smiling 
speculative way. ‘ They would say you had committed suicide. There 
would be an inquest. Mrs. Forster’s running away would be fixed upon 
as suspicious, she would be hunted up by the police, forced to give 
evidence, tell her story, verdict, ‘Temporary insanity,’ with a censure on 
the husband of deceased. Why, it is quite tempting!” he added, smiling. 
But for the smile, which was perfectly good-natured, I should have thought 


him in earnest. 
“ You will not drown us, though, for the child’s sake.” 





* And I happened to notice a tall, rawboned woman, like Margaret’s description 
of “the doctor’s ” servant, hanging about my gate, when I drove up.—J. D, 
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“ No, I'll not drown you. I know a better trick than that!” he said, 
laughing, fumbled at the oars again, drew in to the shore, and landed me 
on the river path. I thanked him, and sauntered on. Looking back 
presently, I beheld the doctor standing on the shore gazing after me, 
while the boat drifted out into the stream. 

In less than an hour from that time I was hastening by railway to 
London. At the terminus an express train was just about to start for 
Weymouth when we arrived: and thus it happened that by noon of 
that same day I sat once more in my old room at Madame Lamont’s. 

Thence I sent my letter to Mr. Denzil. I ought to have left it for 
him at home, perhaps; but I was afraid it might be found before I had 
got far enough away, just as I would not await an explanation for fear 
I might be persuaded to remain, 

The letter was very long, very fervent, very wild no doubt. In it 
I reminded my husband of the morning he found me lying half naked in 
the forest, with hand and forehead bloody. I then told him how the 
night had passed with me, what I had seen or fancied I had seen. I 
reminded him of a certain broken necklace, of the beads which were 
left across my foot when the rest of them dropt one by one into the 
water from the divided lace; how I had cherished those beads (none 
the less because I happened to overhear a conversation between my 
foster-parents, in which the necklace was mentioned with some interest), 
and how he had taken them from me and flung them away! Then I 
recalled the conference that took place below stairs, and how I was called 
down presently and informed of the object of the conference—my disposal. 
And here, I remember, came a passionate outburst of hope that I was 
not ungrateful—no, of hope that I was ungrateful; for if so, and if he 
showed me that it was so, I would repent in a life ten times more devoted 
to him than ever it had been. Then came an account of my vision 
in the looking-glass, and an appeal to him whether its significance could 
be withstood. Next Mrs. Forster’s hints were repeated, and his own 
declaration that he had bought me of her, at a price of twenty pounds : 
and what beside? “Do you know it is said that you were alone present 
at my mother’s death, and that she died in a way which, taken in 
connection with the wonderful things I have told you, fills my mind 
with terror? I do not believe you were ‘the gentleman,’ but 
what can I know? That you were all along acquainted with her 
history, that you dared not acquaint me with it for fear of distress- 
ing me ‘unnccessarily,’ you have confessed: I must stand aloof from 
you tili I know more of the sort of distress I have been spared. The 
thought that I was bartered at all is repugnant to my pride to a degree ° 
which destroys it, and therewith me. Do you see what you lose, then? 
me, if I am destroyed and another different creature set in my place. 
It is a bitter loss to both of us. It sours all the love I have for you,* 





* “ Had for you”’ was written first—“ had ” scratched out, and “have” written 
over the blot.—J. D. 
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it changes the whole aspect of my life, clouding it with sinister 
deceits, throwing it into hurly-burly from which the old life can never 
come, robbing me of the only pleasure I ever had, the pleasure of 
bestowing upon you what now seems to have been a thing of plan and 
purchase—originally, at any rate. Shall I curse the beauty you have 
praised so much—the beauty which I myself have been so proud of, 
because it gave you delight, because I thought it might be given to 
your sons and daughters and make you a proud man still when I had 
faded? I shall if it was appraised. I shall if there lingers the least 
inkling of doubt that mine is the fate of the Circassian women, who are 
bought and sold, and fattened and bedizened till they are fit to be wives 
of men who learn to love them, no’ doubt. Only they know: I didn't 
know; there my grievance is. You need not be reminded of how happy 
we have been; nor assured of my affection ; but if all is as I am told, and 
as you have partly declared, it would have been far better for you——and 
yet I hope not, let me say far honester to me, if you had left me as you 
found me, ignorant and a peasant. And yet I was not quite ignorant, nor 
quite a peasant : this I understand now, and wonder the more why I was 
taken from a guardianship which must have been something more than the 
care of a poor cottager who loved me a little, and of his wife who loved 
me not at all. Twenty pounds paid, what was resigned? Who has been 
defrauded, who deceived besides me? Ah, my dear, it goes to my heart 
to write “deceived,” and, if you knew, I am as confident as yourself that 
all this will be made clear ; and when that hour comes, I know a woman 
who will return to you with vast arrears of love. You only lose your 
wife for a little while: she will come back to you your wife and your 
slave. But first, all must be explained. Justice is a word of iron, hard 
and cruel and strange to come betwixt you and me; but justice must be 
done for happiness’ sake. Is it too bad of me to expose you to humiliation 
by running away? Maybe—TI think it is—I cannot help it. But an 
explanation is already provided in the minds of the servants, and in 
Dr. Baring’s too, I suspect:—I am demented, a little insane. This is 
explanation enough: as for the rest, 1 am with the gouvernantes whom 
you chose for me. 

“ P.S.—I take baby with me: is that too’bad? I can very well 
imagine so, and yet you would not have forgiven me, either, if I had left 
him behind. But he is still between us. He who is equally precious 
and unconscious shall represent what has been, and what, I hope, shall be 
again. So much the dearer must he be therefor, and more to be cherished. 
Shall he learn to say papa in the house of a stranger? No, my dear. You 
will make all clear. But till then you must never try to see 

* MARGARET.” 














Gharleston under Sire 
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EXxAcTLy one year ago to-day (the 7th of April), I was seated in conver- 
sation with the brigadier-general commanding the “ first military district 
of South Carolina.” This military district was at that moment the most 
threatened point of the whole Southern Confederacy ; it comprised the 
harbour, forts, and approaches to the city of Charleston, and was liable to 
an attack at any hour from a hostile fleet of novel construction and for- 
midable strength. From the room in which the general and myself were 
seated, a magnificent view of the broad bay and islands could be obtained 
at a glance; while over the low sand-hills in the neighbourhood of 
Battery Wagner a good glass disclosed the iron-turreted ships of the 
enemy, swaying lazily to and fro with the ground-swell. Fortwo days 
they had occupied the same position, just outside the bar, and for two 
days the good people of Charleston had been anxiously awaiting the 
Federal assault, which they knew to be imminent. Theirs was not the 
anxiety of fear, for every man, woman, and child in the city had 
unbounded confidence in their defenders, and in the preparations which 
General Ripley had made for the enemy’s reception. Indeed, so thoroughly 
indifferent were the ladies of Charleston to any sense of danger, that an 
order issued by General Beauregard, for all women and children to leave 
the city, was, in most cases, disregarded. Well, a year ago to-day, 
General Ripley and myself talked of an event which would soon be 
decided. We spoke of the power of sand-batteries and earthworks to 
successfully resist an attack by an iron-clad fleet, armed with ordnance 
of prodigious force and calibre. Quietly the general reviewed all the 
chances, and if I had been troubled with any misgivings before, his con- 
fidence would have dissipated them completely. Near the general’s chair 
stood a knot of aides, with pistol and blade belted to their sides, ready at 
beck or call. In an adjacent room worked a telegraph, communicating 
instructions to the commanders of the different forts at the entrance of the 
harbour, while on the stairs and in the corridors were grouped some of 
the leading merchants, waiting to offer their services where required. 
Beneath the windows, on the wharf, was a busy scene indeed. Parties 
of negroes were actively engaged embarking shot and shell for Fort 
Sumter, and the batteries on Sullivan’s and Morris Islands. Close at 
hand, were drawn up the citizen reserves, composed of men of every 
degree, but all of one determination—to bury themselves, if need be, in 
the ruins of their threatened city. Grey-haired planters, long familiar to 
the use of firearms, grasped their pieces in a fashion menacing enough 
to those against whom they might be turned. Clergymen were there 
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very militant; artisans from the railway workshops and the arsenal 
showed in great number and great eagerness; while the compositors from 
the Mercury and Courier offices stood by to “ double-lead” the enemy, in 
case of need. 

On the unruffled surface of the bay, fretfully puffed the high-pressure 
transports, moving troops to the different positions assigned to them, and 
there, in tow of a small steamer, goes an old hull, with some huge kind of 
cylinder pendent from its bows. The steamer stays her progress; the 
old hull swings round with the tide; a rattle of chain clangs over the 
harbour, followed by a dull plunge, and the cylinder has disappeared. 
It is a monster torpedo, containing two thousand pounds of powder, and 
is worked by a submarine battery. This terrible engine of destruction 
was one of the general’s pet ideas, and as he followed my glance from the 
open window, he chuckled slyly. 

Accepting an invitation to join the general at the first alarm-gun, 
I left the head-quarters of the “ first military district,” to pay some few 
visits, while there was yet time. Who could tell, despite the universal 
confidence, the result of the coming struggle? Ere nightfall, for aught I 
knew, Charleston might be in ashes,.and those who had welcomed me so 
kindly, fugitives from their burning homes. 

On East Bay, a sireet communicating with the wharves, stood a long 
line of ambulances in readiness to remove the wounded, as they were 
brought up in boats from the forts. This was more suggestive than 
anything I had yet witnessed of the reality of the drama about to 
begin. In the immediate neighbourhood, were clustered groups of the 
hospital corps, some even reclining on the stretchers that still bore 
ominous traces of the uses to which they had been put at the battle of 
Secessionville. How many poor fellows were fated to toss in agony 
on those blood-stained couches before the morrow? At the doors of the 
houses on the battery promenade, facing the sea, were collected knots of 
negro servants, whispering to each other the undefined terror that literally 
blanched many a dusky visage: any one who has seen the negro under 
the influence of overwhelming fear knows what that is like. To them 
the preparations foreboded something awful indeed; and their imagi- 
nations, easily excited, pictured, I have no doubt, a regular East End 
tragedy, with everybody killed in the last scene, and the world coming 
to an end in a perfect bouquet of bombs and exploding shells. Many 
of them I knew by sight, from visiting at their masters’ houses, and one 
old “aunty” addressed me, as I passed on my way :—“ Lor-a-mussy, 
boss ! is dem cussed bobolitionists gwine to shoot dar big guns mongst 
us woman folk? Ireckon dey had better go right clean away, just as 
dey come, for we ain’t got no kind of use for sich pussuns. Praise de 
Lord be joyful, I'se ready to die, but I ain’t no way fixed to go de long 
road to hebbun, and dat’s what's de matter.” Pointing to Sumter, that 
lay guarding the entrance to the bay, three miles off, and to the flanking 
forts on Sullivan’s and Morris Islands, I suggested to the old lady that, 
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before the Yankees could hurt her or the city, they would have to pass 
those strong sentinels. This remark was immensely comforting—such 
smiles apparently there were—such a rolling of white eye-balls. “ Yes, 
sar. Thank you, sar. Ours is de boys dat can gib dem fits! Massa 
Charley’s down dar,” indicating Sumter with her bony finger, where the 
boy she had nursed was doing duty with his company. “I'll go and 
tell Massa Charley’s Ma dat de cussed bobolitionists will be all sunk, 
praise de Lord, and dat’s what’s de matter.” 

At the first house to which I directed my steps I found the entire 
family of ladies assembled in the drawing-room, all in deep mourning, 
the mother for her son, the sisters for their brother. He lay in company 
with the honoured dead on the plains of Manassas, In the midst of the 
busy group was a basket filled with linen (perhaps some that their boy 
no longer needed), which rapidly became lint under their quick fingers. 
Still mindful of the dead, they were thoughtful for the living: other 
young men were to go his gate, and silently worked these noble women 
at their Samaritan-like labour. No matter what house I entered, I found 
all similarly employed, without hurry or confusion ; those ladies who had 
refused to leave the city, set an example by their bearing that told 
wonderfully on the men whose duty it was to defend them. In the streets 
the impoverished shops still kept open doors, people went their way with 
cheerful countenances, and a stranger in the place would have scarcely 
credited that a powerful enemy was at the very threshold of the town. 

The only place that showed unusual signs of activity, with the 
exception of the wharves, was the citadel green. Here a camp had 
been pitched to shelter a battalion of up-country Carolinians, who had 
hastened at the first alarm to render assistance in case of need. These 
were busily drilling in their citizen’s dress ; while near by, the cadet corps 
of boy-soldiers, in their neat uniforms, stood ready on parade to be moved 
at a moment’s notice. 

Let it be understood, that to the civilians was deputed the safeguard 
of the city, the regular forces garrisoning the fort and islands at the 
entrance to the harbour. 

On my way back to General Ripley’s head-quarters I paid a visit to 
General Beauregard, who commands the entire department of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, I found him seated at his desk writing 
rapidly, occasionally pausing to give an order, and opening despatches 
that couriers were bringing in from the outposts on James Island. Still, 
he received me pleasantly, spoke confidently, and dismissed me with an 
all prevailing belief in a Confederate success. Scarcely had I entered 
General Ripley’s apartment when an aide, stepping quietly from an 
adjacent room, placed a slip of paper in his chief’s hand. As the latter 
read it, his face flushed.” It was a telegraphic despatch from Colonel 
Rhett, commanding at Fort Sumter, stating that the ironsides and nine 
Monitors had crossed the bar, and were steaming slowly towards the 
batteries. Turning to me, the general said, ‘ Thank God, we shall soon 
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know the issue of this fight,” and then he immediately forwarded instruc- 
tions to the various forts to prepare for action. 

Yes, sure enough, there they came, their turrets whirling in a waltz 
of death. Cautiously they worked their way up the ship channel, and, 
as I watched their approach through my glass, I could almost hear the 
thumping of my heart against my ribs. 

It is now between two and three in the afternoon, and as yet not a 
single shot has been fired on either side, but suddenly the south-eastern 
parapet of Sumter is enveloped in smoke. Boom! comes the report over 
the quiet waters of the bay, and we see at once that it is nothing more 
than a salute to the State flags as they are unfurled by Colonel Rhett, in 
defiance to the foe. At intervals we catch the strains of the garrison 
band, as a favourable current of air wafts the notes to the city. And 
throughout that city the news has been flashed that the hour is at hand. 
Every house is pouring out its inmates, eager to witness the engagement: 
ladies, in almost gala costume, are hastening to the battery promenade, 
from whence an unobstructed view of the harbour and forts, and of the 
enemy’s fleet, can be obtained. There is no terror expressed in any of 
those countenances—all are calm and collected ; they are going to witness 
the bravery of their defenders. 

The non-fighting population of Charleston fall into their places, young 
girls with their negro nurses—a piebald medley of black and white, but 
all apparently sharing an unbounded confidence. Ominously the Northern 
fleet approaches, working its way towards the forts in single file, led 
by the Passaic. Scarcely a word is spoken by any of the staff as they 
stand grouped upon the wharf, waiting for the general, whose boat is 
preparing to take him to Battery Bee on Sullivan’s Island. All have 
their eyes fixed on the leading Monitor, watching eagerly for the moment 
that will bring her in range of the iron-throated mastiffs that lie couched 
in the sand. 

At length a spiral column of smoke rises gracefully in the still atmo- 
sphere from Moultrie (Sullivan’s Island), and a jet of spray close on the 
Passaic’s quarter tells us that the first shot has been fired. Round 
swings the Monitor's turret, an iron shutter glides aside, disclosing a dark 
port, which, in a few seconds, vomits forth a cloud succeeded by a crash 
that shakes the very ground we stand on. ‘That further puff and 
deafening report shows where the shell has burst—to old Moultrie the 
first honour of the challenge, and to old Moultrie the first reply. Again 
a pause of some minutes and the fleet draw nearer in: they are all 
now within the circle commanded by the forts, but no shot must be 
thrown away. At three o’clock, Fort Sumter having the range, opens 
her batteries, and almost simultaneously the white smoke-puffs from the 
low sand-hills on Morris and Sullivan’s Island indicate that Battery 
Beauregard and Fort Moultrie on the left, and Battery Wagner and 
Cumming’s Point on the right, have become thoroughly engaged. The 
iron-clads, forming in line of battle in front of Fort Sumter, maintain 
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a rapid return fire, occasionally hurling their fifteen-inch shot and shell 
at Moultrie and the minor batteries, but all chiefly directing their efforts 
against the eastern face of Sumter’s grey volcano. 

At this moment, General Ripley joins the eager group of spectators, 
and the boat being in readiness, we step in, and are rowed rapidly towards 
the scene of action. 

What a roar of artillery was there! More than a hundred eight- 
inch, ten-inch, and fifteen-inch guns were joined in the terrible chorus. 
As we drew nearer to the forts, our path lay right in the track of 
particles of shell and of solid shot that ricochetted over the surface 
of the bay, but bravely the crew bent themselves to their oars to 
bring us to our destination before the fleet drew nearer in and utterly 
blocked the channel. At last we were “safe” under the parapet and 
traverses of Battery Bee, the lower work on Sullivan’s Island, which 
had not as yet opened; but the general, ascertaining the range, and 
finding the guns could reach, gave orders to fire. Away sped the iron 
messenger, and a shout from the artillerymen told us the shot had been 
effective. The nearest Monitor found to her cost that there were still 
some other dogs to bark, and bite too. Now the action was fast and 
furious, every gun on the defences working its hardest. The gunners, 
half stripped, begrimed by smoke and reeking with perspiration, plied 
rammer and sponge with might and main ; cheer after cheer went up 
between the discharges, and I from sympathy could not help cheering 
with the rest. 

The bay, lately so calm and peaceful, is now like a seething cauldron. 
Huge spiral columns of water leap into the air around the iron-clads, the 
thud of the bolts as they strike the enemy can be heard above the uni- 
versal crash, the fifteen-inch shell of the Monitors are bursting in bouquets 
over the parapet of Sumter and the other forts. WVlau! a cloud of sand 
is scattered over our party, followed by a howling screech above, which 
makes us all instinctively incline our heads. A deafening report, a lurid 
glare, and a rattle of falling bricks, sufficiently indicate what has happened. 
“ Anybody hurt?” cries the general, and the answer “ No” makes every- 
one draw a deep and thankful breath. ‘This shell is sueceeded by another 
and another, but all too high, thank goodness, to injure those within our 
battery, doing no further harm than destroying some wooden shanties 
in the rear. Now the leading Monitor staggers and reels like a 
drunken man, the water churning and foaming around her from the hail 
of shot with which she is greeted. She must be disabled, for she is 
turning feebly from the fight. Next, the Jronsides withdraws out of 
range, driven back by the concentrated fire of Sumter’s heavy batteries ; 
but there is one double-turreted ship that still stands boldly in, the 
Keokuk. The gallant commander of this vessel, relying upon the reputa- 
tion she had achieved theoretically, places her within seven hundred yards 
of the forts, and being the post of honour, it is made the post of danger. 
Dearly she pays for her temerity ; her boats are shot away, her smoke- 
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stack riddled, and a portion of her bow smashed in; at five o'clock she 
follows the example of the Jronsides, and withdraws, evidently seriously 
crippled. The action now perceptibly slackens on the part of the enemy, 
but still the forts pour in destructive broadsides, firing by battery. 
The south-eastern face of Sumter shows a novel speckled appearance, 
from the impact of the shot; and the bricks that are flying from the 
parapet, denote that the Northern missiles are doing mischief. Fortunately 
Battery Bee and the other sand-works are comparatively uninjured, the 
shot and shell mostly striking the slopes and embedding themselves, or 
else going completely over, to waste their power beyond. Moultrie, the 
next fort to us, has had her flag-staff cut away, but through the smoke 
we see a gallant fellow holding aloft the colours from a traverse. At half- 
past five the remainder of the Monitors sheer off, more or less damaged, 
and come to an anchor out of range, in the ship channel, abreast of Morris 
Island. 

That night I passed with General Ripley in Fort Sumter, to be in 
readiness for the renewal of the engagement expected on the morrow. 
Here I found the garrison elated, confident, and eager for another brush. 
The injury the fort had sustained was comparatively trifling: portions of 
the parapet had been carried away, one ten-inch gun dismounted, two 
casemates knocked into one, a drummer-boy kilied, and five men wounded, 
In Battery Wagner two men were killed and four wounded, and in Fort 
Moultrie one man only met his death. Such was the result on the Con- 
federate side of an action that all had looked forward to with the most 
intense anxiety. The attacking fleet possessed probably greater powers of 
offence than any fleet yet employed in the reduction of a fortified seaport, 
—certainly the ordnance used was of a heavier description than other 
navies usually carry, and it must also be remembered that each vessel 
engaged was an iron-clad. Early on the following morning I mounted the 
parapet of Sumter, joining Colonel Rhett and General Ripley, who were 
already observing the motions of the enemy's fleet; a movement is 
reported, and the drums beat to quarters. There could be no doubt of 
the spirit of the men: with deafening cheers they rushed to the batteries, 
and in three minutes the fort was prepared to deliver a fire from over 
sixty guns. But the alarm wasa false one. A solitary tug-boat alone 
left her position, and steamed towards the Keokuk. In a few minutes she 
is alongside the latter vessel and transfers the crew to her decks. What 
can be the meaning of that?” cries every one, but the meaning is soon 
explained, for as the tug-boat leaves, the Keokuk rolls heavily, and 
with a deep plunge forwards, goes to the bottom. On the twelfth, five 
days after the fight, the Federal troops that had been landed on Coles 
Island were reimbarked, and the famed armada that was to have left 
Charleston in ashes took its departure under a taunting salute from Fort 
Sumter. Thus ended the first chapter of the siege. 

The three months’ quiet that Charleston was now allowed to enjoy, I 
spent in Mississippi with the army of General Johnston; but at the first 
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intimation of the renewal of the attack on the “ cradle of the Rebellion,” 
I hastened to my old quarters in the ‘‘ City by the Sea.” After five days 
and five nights of incessant railroad travelling, I was fortunate enough to 
reach my destination in time to witness the famous assault, by land and sea, 
on Battery Wagner (Morris Island), which took place on July 18th. The 
plan adopted by the Federals on this, their second attempt, was somewhat 
different from that pursued in April, inasmuch as their preparations by land 
were on a much more extensive scale. Under cover of some batteries that 
had been thrown up cautiously and expeditiously on Folly Island, a large 
force crossed Light-house Inlet, and effected a lodgment on the southern 
extremity of Morris Island, after a spirited contest with the small detach- 
ment of Confederates who held this outpost. ‘The latter then fell back to 
the protection of their mainwork, annoyed the whole way by a heavy 
enfilading fire from the Northern fleet. General Gilmore, who commanded 
the United States troops, advanced to within a mile of Battery Wagner, 
and soon had himself entrenched, with guns in position. Now, as Morris 
Island is extremely narrow, and its sea-front was completely commanded 
by the enemy’s fleet, to have attempted to storm General Gilmore’s lines 
would have been sheer folly; he ought never to have been allowed to 
establish himself, and this might have been prevented by erecting suitable 
works on the southern extremity of the Spit. Of course the Federal com- 
mander did not remain idle. Hour by hour he pushed his saps nearer 
and nearer to Battery Wagner, till he had his sharpshooters within easy 
range of the Southern artillerymen as they worked their pieces, and close 
upon the rifle-pits in advance of the fort. His object was evidently to 
reduce the two batteries on Morris Island—Battery Wagner and Cumming’s 
Point—and then he would be enabled from the latter position to open on 
Sumter with mortars and heavy siege-guns. 

At daylight on the morning of July 18th, Charleston was awakened 
from its slumbers by a rapid succession of deafening reports that shook 
every window in the place, and brought people tumbling from their beds 
in a state of anxious bewilderment. MHastily dressing, I made at once 
for General Ripley’s head-quarters, and there beheld an explanation of 
the racket. Ranged up within a thousand yards of Battery Wagner, was 
the entire iron-clad fleet, raining their enormous projectiles into the sand- 
work, while on the land side, the Federals maintained from their two- 
hundred-pounder parrots an exceedingly heavy cross-fire. Wagner 
gallantly replied with her limited battery, and Cumming’s Point and 
Sumter also joined in whenever they could get the range of the nearer 
vessels. For fifteen hours was this formidable bombardment continued— 
upwards of thirty guns of the largest calibre arrayed against a small sand 
fort, mounting only two 10-inch Columbiads on the sea face, and a half- 
dozen smaller pieces on the land front. The garrison, fifteen hundred 
men, were forced to crowd themselves into bomb-proofs, constructed 
originally for the accommodation of half that number. Let the reader 
conceive what must have been their sufferings, cooped up in narrow and 
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ill-ventilated burrows, where the thermometer ranged from a hundred and 
five to a hundred and ten. Many sank from exhaustion, and were dragged 
out to the parade-ground to meet with another death from the shot and 
shell that ploughed up its surface. Of water there was no supply within 
the fort, and the canteens of the soldiers were soon drained. Squad after 
squad was sent to the only well in the neighbourhood, but the fire was so 
hot and incessant that few returned from their errand. 

But from General Taliaferro down to the lowest private of the little 
garrison, all were determined to do their duty to the last, well knowing 
they could not hope for relief till night should compel the enemy to 
slacken his fire. As the darkness gathered over the bay, a circle of 
flame could be seen round the beleaguered fort, while the roar of artillery 
crashed louder than ever through the still atmosphere. Then there was 
a silence, when nothing could be heard but the tramp of the troops as 
they embarked on their way to relieve the garrison. But this silence 
was of short duration; a fringe of fire leaped from the southern embra- 
sures of Wagner, and a succession of rapid discharges from the guns 
commanding the land approaches told us an assault was being made. 
As we rowed down the harbour, and drew nearer to the scene of action, 
we could hear the crack of rifles between the louder reports of the thirty- 
two-pounder howitzers, and even the shouting of the besieged and besiegers 
came to us in confused sounds. It was necessary that our approach to 
Morris Island should be as quiet as possible, for we knew the enemy's 
ironclads were lying off the front beach ready to open on any party 
landing to reinforce the garrison; thus our progess was slower than it 
might otherwise have been. The thickly-packed men covering the deck 
of the steamer nervously clutched their rifles, and from this black living 
mass, almost indistinct in the now dark night, no sound arose, save a few 
whispers. Suddenly the fire, with a few exceptions, ceased; and there 
was a moment of intense anxiety to all on board. “Can they have 
surrendered ?” was asked, in undertones, one from another; but nobody 
ventured to say he thought so. Again, to the relief of every one, the 
parapet of the battery was illuminated by a thousand flakes of fire, and 
we then knew that the first assault had been repulsed, and the second was 
being made. In the flashes of flame, dark figures could be seen moving 
over the glacis and down into the moat, preparatory to ascending the 
slopes. 

At this moment, the flat-bottomed transport grated on the sand, and 
quickly and noiselessly each man, with his rifle and ammunition held 
aloft, waded to the shore. Now, indeed, could we hear the tumult of the 
fight, the Southern yell, and Federal hurrah, mingling with the roar of 
artillery and rattle of musketry. No time was evidently to be lost: the 
first companies on the strand were pushed forward at the double. But 
though too late to share the honour of the second repulse with the brave 
and exhausted few who remained to meet the enemy, yet they entered 
the battery in time to capture a score or two of Federals who had suc- 
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ceeded in getting into the work, and who now crouched, panic-stricken, 
at finding themselves hemmed in a place from which their friends had 
been driven headlong twice in succession. What a scene did the interior 
of the battery present! The worn-out garrison were lying panting under 
the parapet, while on that parapet lay the dead and dying of the enemy, 
who had reached thus far. From a low bomb-proof chamber, feebly lit 
by a battle lantern, came the groans of the Confederate wounded, broken 
here and there by the sharp cry of some poor fellow who was writhing 
under the surgeon’s knife. 

Around in every direction was scattered the débris of wooden 
huts that had formerly served as officers’ quarters; deep fissures in the 
parade ground, caused by bursting shell, gaped to receive the unwary, 
who incautiously moved in the darkness, while, at every footstep, 
some prostrate form sleeping a last sleep encumbered the path. The 
dropping fire kept up by the enemy’s riflemen in our direction, made it 
impossible to succour those who were screaming for assistance outside the 
work, and from the splashing and moaning in the moat we knew that 
many must be drowned before daylight in the shallow water of the ditch. 
That was, indeed, an anxious night, no one could tell how long it might 
be before the fleet, made aware of the repulse, would renew the bombard- 
ment. With the addition to the force, shelter was not to be found for all, 
and fearful would be the carnage amongst those who remained exposed, 
Wearily passed away the hours of darkness, the living and the dead 
lying almost side by side; but when at last the dawn came, it brought 
relief. A flag of truce was sent in by the Federal general, asking per- 
mission to remove his wounded and bury his dead; but the Southern 
commander could not entirely accede to the request made, as it would 
bring the enemy within his outer entrenchments. It was finally agreed, 
however, that the Confederates should bury those who had fallen inside 
their lines, and that the wounded should be removed as prisoners for 
exchange to the hospitals in Charleston. 

Rapidly as the two assaults were made and repulsed, the loss to the 
Federals must have been enormous. They had probably, from the number 
of regiments who had left their traces on the ground, 6,000 men engaged 
in the attack, and out of these over 600 were buried by the Southern 
troops, almost within a stone’s-throw of the fort. The wounded it was 
impossible to estimate correctly, but an ordinary rate of percentage 
would bring them up to 2,000; of these 300 fell into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

Day after day the bombardment of Battery Wagner was renewed, and 
the Federal saps brought to within two or three hundred paces of the 
work, yet General Gilmore failed to teduce the brave garrison to sub- 
mission. Conceiving the task to be a hopeless one, he mounted some of 
the heaviest rifled pieces yet used in warfare, and prepared to breach 
Sumter over the heads of Wagner and Cumming’s Point. The distance 
was two miles five-eighths; yet so powerful was the ordnance employed, 
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that two-hundred and three-hundred pound bolts were sent crashing 
through the brickwork of the grey old sentinel that had so long kept 
watch and ward over Charleston. Unable to reply, Colonel Rhett saw 
the walls crumbling around him, and gun after gun dismounted from the 
batteries that had hitherto kept off the ironclad fleet. He always said he 
would “ fight the fort low down,” and nobly he kept his word; for when 
there was scarcely a brick left of the parapet, and the casemates reduced 
to one mass of ruins, he and his companions still remained firm at their 
posts. Day after day the flag would be shot away, but there was always 
some brave fellow ready to replace it. Each hour reduced the number 
of the gallant men who honoured themselves and their. commander by 
their stubborn heroism, and on one occasion he, with many of his officers, 
received injuries from a shell that exploded in the mess-room. 

At length, when not a piece remained in position, the armour-clad 
armada approached the shattered fort to unite their artillery to that of the 
Federal shore batteries; but still the Confederate flag waved in defiance 
from the ruins. Twice they attempted to force an entrance to the 
harbour, and on each occasion they were driven back by the guns of 
forts Moultrie, Beauregard, and Battery Bee, Sumter even joining in with 
a solitary ten inch, which Colonel Rhett had remounted. Later during 
the siege, Admiral Dahlgren, judging from the ruined appearance of the 
fort, and its silence, that but feeble opposition would be made, sent the 
boats of his squadron at night to surprise the garrison. This attempt 
to storm the place signally failed, for all those of the attacking party 
who gained a foothold fell into the hands of the Confederates, while a 
well-directed fire from Sullivan’s Island sunk many of the barges, and 
drove the rest back in dismay to the fleet. It was now that, foiled at all 
points, and smarting under his many failures, the Federal general was 
guilty of that barbarity which has disgraced him as a soldier. Unable to 
capture the forts in his immediate front, he intimated that unless they 
were surrendered, he would turn the most powerful of his guns upon 
the city. . The threat was disregarded—disbelieved in, no doubt ; but 
after four hours of unofficial notification, received at eleven o'clock at 
night, General Gilmore proceeded to put his threat into execution. Nota 
soul in the town at that late hour was aware of what impended, excepting 
General Beauregard and some members of the staff; and they, seeing the 
notification was unsigned, returned it immediately by flag of truce, 
trusting to the honour and humanity of the Northern general to give 
sufficient time for the removal of all non-combatants. 

On the 21st August at half-past 1 a.m., I was lying on my bed in 
the Charleston Hotel, unable to sleep from the excessive heat, and listening 
to the monotonous sound of the cannonade kept up on the enemy’s position 
from the batteries on James Island. Restless and weary of the night, I 
had lighted a candle in defiance of musquitos and sought to pass away 
the time with a volume of Les Misérables. It happened to be the one 
containing the account of the battle of Waterloo; and while deeply 
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interested in the description of the rushing squadrons of cuirassiers, I 
was startled by a noise that, from connection with my reading, resembled 
the whirr of a phantom brigade of cavalry galloping in mid-air. My first 
fecling was that of utter astonishment; but a crash, succeeded by a 
deafening explosion in the very street on which my apartment was 
situate, brought me with a bound into the centre of the room Looking 
from the. window, I saw smoke and fire issuing from a house in which 
were stored the drugs of the medical purveyor. A watchman was run- 
ning frantically down the street, and when he reached the corner just 
below me, commenced striking with his staff against the curb; a signal of 
alarm practised amongst the Charleston police. At first I thought a 
meteor had fallen; but another awful rush and whirr right over the hotel, 
and another explosion beyond, settled any doubts I might have had: the 
city was being shelled. 

People -are not generally given to laughing under such circum- 
stances, but I will defy any one who witnessed what I witnessed on 
leaving my room, not to have given way to mirth in moderation. The 
hotel was crowded with speculators who had been attracted to the city 
by the sale of some blockade cargoes, and the corridors were filled with 
these terrified gentlemen rushing about in the scantiest of costumes and 
the wildest alarm. One perspiring individual of portly dimensions was 
trotting to and fro with one boot on and the other in his hand, and 
this was nearly all the dress he could boast of. In his excitement and 
terror he had forgotten the number of his room from which he had 
hastened at the first alarm, and his distress was ludicrous to behold. 
Another, in a semi-state of nudity with a portion of his garments on his 
arm, barked the shins of every one in his way in his efforts to drag an 
enormous trunk to the staircase. On reaching the hall I found a motley 
crowd, some of whom with the biggest of words were cursing the Federal 
commanders. Whirr! came another shell over the roof, and down on 
their faces went every man of them into tobacco-juice and cigar-ends and 
clattering among the spittoons. I need not say that this is a class of 
men from whom the Confederacy hopes nothing; on the contrary, by 
their extortion, practised on a suffering people, they have made them- 
selves execrated. If a shell could have fallen in their midst and exter- 
minated the whole race of hucksters, it would have been of great benefit 
to the South. 

The population was now aroused, the streets filled with women and 
children making their way to the upper part of the city, where they 
would find comparative safety. The volunteer fire-brigades brought 
out their engines, and parties of the citizen reserves were organized 
rapidly and quietly, to be in readiness to give assistance where required. 
The first engine that reached the house struck by the first shell was one 
belonging to a negro company, and at it they went with a will, subduing 
the fire in a marvellously short time. At every successive whirr above 
them the niggers shouted quaint invectives against “cussed bobolitionists,” 
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scattering for shelter until the danger was passed. Through thie streets 
I went, and down to the Battery promenade, meeting on my way sick and 
bed-ridden people carried from their homes on mattresses, and mothers 
with infants in their arms running they knew not whither. Reaching 
the promenade, I cast my eyes towards the Federal position, and presently 
beyond James Island, across the marsh that separates it from Morris 
Island, came a flash, then a dull report, and, after an interval of some 
seconds, a frightful rushing sound above me told the path the shell had 
taken; its flight must have been five miles ! 

At three o'clock, the firing on the city became slower, and then 
ceased altogether; and now, thoroughly worn out, I sought my bed, first 
ascertaining that little damage had been done, and no lives lost. 

The next morning the English Consul, under a flag of truce, carried his 
protest, and the protests of the consular agents of France and Spain, to 
General Gilmore, who, however, refused to receive him, and simply re- 
turned an answer to the effect that he would not repeat the shelling for 
another twenty-four hours. Of course, all those non-combatants who 
could find the means, immediately prepared to leave the city, but there 
were hundreds whose circumstances compelled them to remain. At the 
expiration of the twenty-four hours the shelling was renewed, and has 
since been carried on at intervals with more or less vigour, destroying 
houses and killing and wounding many of the unfortunate inhabitants. 
Meanwhile the Federal commander is as far from the reduction of Charles- 


ton as he was a year ago. Old Sumter, in its ruins, is as strong as ever. 
Batteries have grown up where there were no defences before, and guns 
of the heaviest calibre are waiting to make themselves heard should 
occasion require. 
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Dreary Court Shy. 


Bare life I toil for here all day, 
Surrounded by a dirty gray, 
Bare life, all bare of joy; 
Life bare of beauty and of good— 
Bare of glad river, field, and wood; 
Ay, bare of nature’s joy. 


High walls, with plain dull windows set, 

And grimed and streaked with smoke and wet, 
Environ Dreary Court: 

No op’nings where green life looks in, 

As blank as any haunt of sin, 
My daily life’s resort. 


In Dreary Court I spend my days 
Writing, but not for crowning praise, 
Mere drudgery’s honest fee. 

No pleasant objects round me lie ; 
But overhead, the distant sky 
Is ever taunting me. 


That same blue sky which taunteth me 
O’er-canopies glad leagues of sea, 
And sunny leagues of shore, 
And covers miles of meadow grass, 
And acres through which rivers pass, 
And tracts of wild free moor : 


That same blue sky the woodman sees 
Through opening greenery of the trees, 
In fragrant summer woods, 
Where foxglove overtops the fern, 
And sylvan shapes at every turn: 
Give thought romantic moods. 





DREARY COURT SKY. 


And to the angler’s dreamy eye 
Inverted is that same blue sky, 

Where bright hours idly slip, 
Help’d by the sunshine and the stream, 
And objects of all hues that dream 

Upon the river's lip. 


From village streets that same blue sky 
Is look’d on with strange apathy ; 
For meadow-paths are by, 
And nature’s loveliest attitudes, 
Her sweetest sounds, and strangest moods, 
Are common as the sky. 


But here is nature nowhere seen 
In common objects, fresh and green, 
Which some men daily see. 
Art’s cramp’d creations round me lie; 
And overhead the grand blue sky 
Is ever taunting me. 


EASTWOOD CAVE, 











On Some Points of the Eton Peport,* 


Att doubts and disputes as to the merits and demerits of the pre- 
sent condition of our great Public Schools are now happily at an end. 
The discussion, commenced as far back as May, 1860, in the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine, ended, as is well known, in the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the revenues and management of Eton, 
Harrow, Westminster, Winchester, Rugby, the Charter House, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors’, and Shrewsbury Schools. The persons entrusted with 
this important and delicate investigation were the Earls of Clarendon and 
Devon, Lord Lyttleton, the Hon. E. B. Twisleton, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Bart., Professor Thompson, and Mr. Douglas Halford Vaughan; Lord 
Clarendon acting as chairman, and Mr. Montague Bernard as secretary to 
the Commission. 

Appointed on the 18th July, 1861, the Royal Commissioners did not 
place their Report before Parliament until February, 1864; and nobody, 
who will take the trouble to read that valuable State paper, and to 
examine carefully the mass of oral and documentary evidence by which it 
is supported, will be in any degree surprised at the amount of labour 
and the length of time spent by the Commissioners in arriving at the 
startling conclusions upon which they have unanimously agreed. 

Their verdict as respects Eton is simply this: that of all the public 
schools of England, it is the one at which the British parent pays the 
most for the education of his child, and from which he receives the 
smallest educational return for his money. ‘The great majority of the 
Eton boys are stated to lead easy, pleasant lives, spending their time 
chiefly in the playing fields and on the river, and not a little of it 
in the public-houses and taps of the neighbourhood—and if they are 
so minded, but not otherwise, acquiring a faint smattering of the 
classics in the intervals of play. (8554-5.) A “boy at Eton,” says 
one of the witnesses, ‘‘if studious, is not thought the worse of on that 
account ;” but real influence and distinction in the school are only to 





* When the Royal Commission on Public Schools was appointed, an application 
was made to our correspondent “ Paterfamilias ”’ to ascertain whether he would consent 
to waive his position as an anonymous writer for the press, and appear before the 
Commissioners, in order that the accuracy of his statements concerning Eton educa- 
tion (See Cornhill Magazine, Nos. 5, 12, and 15,) might be tested by vird voce 
examination. “ Paterfamilias” readily agreed to the proposal, and a day was 
named for his examination. But, in the meantime, the Commissioners visited 
Eton, and took the evidence appended to their Report. On their return to London 
it was intimated to our correspondent that they would not trouble him to appear 
before them—the moderation and accuracy of his statements having been more than 
vindicated by the evidence which they had heard.—Ep. Cornhill Magazine. 
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be acquired by intense devotion to the oar or the bat; cricket and 
boating, as now practised at Eton, having become absorbing pursuits 
—which leave little superfluous energy or time for Latin and Greek, 
and still less for the other component parts of the education of a gentle- 
man. The classical credit of the school, such as it is, is almost entirely 
maintained by the collegers—seventy boys who, excluded from and despised 
by the fashionable circles of the school, are described by the head-master 
“as intellectually the élite of Eton,” and whose education and morals are 
reasonably well looked after by the assistant-master in college—an ill-paid 
gentleman specially deputed by the head-master to live familiarly amongst 
them, and to act as their guide and friend, but not as their tutor. (1899.) 

If the happy condition of the Eton oppidans in the nineteenth century 
approximates very nearly to that “all play and no work which makes 
Jack a spoilt boy,” the position of the Eton masters of the period is by no 
means equally otiose. They represent themselves as undergoing an incre- 
dible amount of labour—working, with very brief intervals for meals and 
exercise, from seven in the morning until nine at night; and, nevertheless, 
their extraordinary exertions are admitted by their present chief to be 
productive of but scant and mortifying results. ‘From some cause or 
other,” which the present head-master is unable to point out, although he 
himself was an assistant-master at Eton for twenty years, “ the success of 
their work is by no means equal to the pains they bestow upon it.” (8633.) 

The Royal Commissioners seem to imagine that they have ascertained 
the main cause which thus renders abortive the unquestionably good 
intentions and the incredible exertions of the Eton masters. It is simply 
this. The system of double instruction existing, in theory, and only in 
theory, at Eton, if really and faithfully carried out, would necessitate the 
presence of an unusually large staff of assistant-masters, whilst the 
number actually employed is extremely small in proportion to the number 
of boys at the school—no more in fact in the upper school than one 
assistant-master to forty-eight boys. 

I have no intention of entering at present upon any general review of 
the Report of the Commissioners. I simply desire to submit to the public 
certain statistics upon which, in my opinion, Eton reform mainly hinges, 
and respecting which the Royal Commissioners seem to have been misled 
by the averages submitted to them.* In doing so, I will confine myself to 
the state of the school in 1860, that being the year during which public 
attention was first called to the subject by the Cornhill Magazine. 

A searching set of queries was propounded, in 1861, by order of the 
Royal Commissioners, to the masters of the various schools named in 





* The yalue of college property, and the demand for public school education being 
steadily on the increase, and the number of boys at Eton being only limited by the 
amount of accommodation at the disposal of the masters—which has also of late years 
been steadily on the increase—averages struck of the revenues of the college estates, 
or of the gaias of the Eton masters for the last ten years, are certain to mislead if 
accepted as guides to the present amount of those revenues and gains, or to their 
probable emount in future years, 
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their commission, with the view of ascertaining exactly what were 
the emoluments and profits derived during the preceding year by those 
gentlemen. ‘ 

These queries have been fully and clearly answered by the masters of 
every school save Eton. For some reason or other—possibly from an 
jnaptitude or distaste for the exact sciences, from a disinclination to deal 
with such a common and domestic subject, or because they coincided with 
Mr. Johnson in considering ‘that their profits concerned nobody but 
themselves ’’*—-the Eton authorities have been by no means as explicit 
on this point as their fellow-labourers in the other educational vineyards 
of England, and it is only at the cost of somewhat lengthy calculations 
that the reader of the report can arrive at the same precise knowledge of 
Eton finance, that he can rapidly acquire at a single glance from the 
more complete and intelligible returns made by the masters of Harrow 
and Rugby. 

It is, however, absolutely necessary, in considering the possibility of 
diminishing the overwhelming labours of the Eton masters, and of rendering 
their teaching somewhat more efficient than it now is, to ascertain exactly 
what is the sum now paid annually by British parents for classical tuition 
at Eton. 

The amount paid for such instruction at Rugby may be ascertained 
by reference to page 263 of the Report. In round numbers the head- 
master of Rugby gets 3,000/. a year, and the pay of the thirteen 
classical assistant-masters averages 960]. each; the senior classical 
assistant receiving 1,617/.; the junior, 340/. For these sums, Dr. Temple, 
the present head-master of Rugby, declares that he can and does secure as 
masters the most distinguished men the Universities can supply, and the 
present state of the school over which he presides, and the high repu- 
tation which—omnium consensu—the Rugby tutors deseryedly enjoy, fully 
bear out his assertion. 

The head-master of Eton is stated by himself to receive from every 
boy in the upper school—save and except the seventy collegers—a yearly 
payment of six guineas. As noblemen, noblemen’s sons, and baronets 
pay him double fees, and as their average number, as nearly as possible, 
tallies with that of the collegers, the number of boys who pay double fees 
may be set off against the number of those who pay no fees. Every boy 
placed in the upper school on joining it pays the head- master an 
entrance-fee of five guineas, and every boy placed in the lower school 
pays him a fee of one guinea. He receives presents from the boys on 
leaving varying from 10/. to 25/. each, a stipend of 215/. from the 
foundation, and two small allowances amounting to 10/. He is also 
furnished with chambers in college, and with a good family house in the 





* «Eton Reform,” ii. p. 35. 

} Even Mr. Johnson, when seeking to express tersely his high opinion of the 
acquirements of the Eton collegers, describes them “ as forming 4 sort of little Rugby 
in Eton.” (4378.) 
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town, rent, rate, repairs, and tax free. In his replies to the queries of the 
Royal Commissioners, Dr. Goodford has stated that his average receipts, 
during the nine years of his tenure of office, have amounted, from entrance 
and leaving money to 1,602/. a year, and from the annual payments of the 
boys to 3,698/., which latter sum would seem to indicate that there had 
been but an average of 586 boys in the upper school during that period. 
The official school lists record the presence of a much larger number. 

Be this as it may, it is easy, with a little trouble, to ascertain from the 
data which I have cited, what were the exact profits of the head-master 
of Eton in 1860. At election in that year there were, according to the 
official school lists, 720 boys present in the upper school, and at Christmas 
727; showing a mean during the year of 723} boys. A very obvious 
arithmetical operation will show that if, during the last nine years, an 
average of 586 boys yielded the head-master of Eton 1,602/. from entrance 
and leaving money, the 7233 boys in the upper school in 1860 must pari 
ratione have paid him upwards of 1,974/. on the same account. His 
income, therefore, during that year, must have been as nearly as possible 
as follows :— 

Annual payments of six guineas each from 
7234 boys 
Entrance and leaving money (say) 
Stipend and allowances from College 
House, rent, rate, repairs, and tax free (say).. 





£7107 0 


From this gross sum the following deductions must be made :— 


Payment to senior classical assistant 

to 14 other assistants at 44/7. 2s. cach 617 
a8 to senior mathematical assistant 44 

Other assistance 

Books. 

Examinations 


” 











£1116 10 O 


It will thus be seen that the net income of the head-master of Eton in the 
year 1860, calculated from the data furnished by himself, amounted to 
about 5,990. 11s.; a sum little short of that received by the head-master of 
Harrow, which is stated by Dr. Butler to have been in that same year 
6,288/., and which is, practically, a larger income than Dr. Butler's, 
inasmuch as the demands upon it are less; many expenses which at 
Harrow fall upon the head-master, being borne at Eton by the college.* 


(Rep. p. 209.) 





* During the year 1861 there was also a mean of 723} boys in the upper school at 
Eton. The collegers paying no fees, outnumbered the noblemen who paid double fees 
by 8, consequently the head-master’s income in 1861 from that source alone must have 
amounted to 4,537]. 15s. But the head-master’s amended return puts his income from 
annual fees in 1861 at but 4,030/. 18s., which, to use Lord Clarendon’s courteous words, 
“seems, I will not say, not correct, but not in perfect harmony with the school recéipts 


and expenditure.” 
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The net incomes of the classical assistants at Eton are not quite so 
easy to calculate exactly, because by far the greater portion of them is 
derived from profits on boarding, and it is difficult to prove exactly the 
amount of those profits. ‘The Eton tutors themselves claim to be allowed 
to deduct from their gross receipts 75/., as the actual cost of boarding and 
lodging each boy, and plead that such claim has already been allowed by 
the Income-Tax Commissioners as reasonable. But the Royal Commis- 
sioners pronounce this demand to be, in their opinion, excessive; and it 
is by no means difficult to show that it is so. ; 

The head-master of Eton and several other witnesses state in their 
evidence, that the style of living is precisely the same in the tutors’ and 
the dames’ houses at Eton, the only difference consisting in the fact that 
in the tutors’ houses each boy has a room to himself, whilst in the dames’ 
houses two, and sometimes three, are chummed together; and that if in 
a dame’s house a boy requires to have a room to himself, he is charged 
51. 5s. extra for the indulgence. The Eton dames charge 63/., and the 
mathematical masters 84/.a year for board and lodging, and pay very 
large sums on entering their boarding-houses; the tutors charge 120/. 
a year for board, lodging, and tuition, the latter item being estimated at 
21/., and pay no entrance at all.* 

If, therefore, a boy living at a dame’s, and paying 5/. 5s. extra for a 
single room, = 681. 5s. a year, lives as well as a boy boarding at a tutor’s, 
and if the latter actually costs his tutor 75/. a year for board and lodging, 
it follows that the dame must lose considerably on each of her boarders 
—which is absurd. 

It is fair to add that some of the Eton witnesses have represented that 
the profits of the Eton dames are far too small, and have suggested an 
increase in their charge for board and lodging. But it is also in 
evidence that dames, on retiring from the: profession, obtain considerable 
sums for the good-will of their houses. If, therefore, the present charges 
made by the dames were raised, the probable result would be, not that 
their successors would receive larger profits, but that outgoing dames 
would obtain even larger prices for the good-will of their houses than 
they now do, 

The exact calculation of what the board of an Eton boy ought, with 
reasonably fair management, to cost, might be easily made :—provisions, 
servants’ wages, and rent forming the chief items of expenditure. Of 
these the two first cannot differ materially from what is paid on the same 
score at Harrow, Westminster, or Charter House, and if rent be higher 
in Eton than elsewhere, as it very likely is, the college authorities, to 
whom most of the boarding-houses belong, and who limit the bounds 
within which those houses must stand, are chiefly responsible for such a 





* “One lady has thus paid 2,000/. and an annuity of 100/. for sixteen years, besides 
the regular renewed fines to the college, and an outlay of 1,300/. on improvements. 
Mr. W. Evans, who holds a twenty-one years’ lease, has paid, besides his renewal fees, 
7,300/, and upwards for good-will and improvements.”—Report, p. 99. 
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result. Until, therefore, the detailed calculations which satisfied the 
Income-Tax Commissioners that 75/. was a reasonable estimate for the 
cost of a boy’s board and lodging for thirty-seven weeks, be made public, 
It is impossible not to coincide with Lord Clarendon and his colleagues 
that such a claim is excessive—taking into consideration that furniture, 
linen, crockery, washing, and even the parish paving, watering and lighting 
rates, are charged for as extras in the bills paid by parents. In the cal- 
culations which I am about to make, I will set down the actual cost of an 
Eton boy’s board and lodging at 54/., exclusive of the extras which I 
have just detailed ; and I am assured on good authority that that is a 
most liberal estimate. Indeed the Royal Commissioners state that in 
other schools 40/. is considered to be about the correct figure. 

In 1860, there were 436 boys at Eton, boarding in tutors’ houses and 
paying, with a very few exceptions—some of whom paid more, and some 
less—120/. a year each. Deducting from this sum 54/. as the actual 
cost of each boy’s board and lodging, there remains a profit on 436 
boarders of 28,7761. In houses kept by mathematical masters and dames, 
254 other boys boarded ; 70 boys lived in college, and 58 others appear 
to have resided with their parents and friends in the neighbourhood—382 
in all. Of these, 184—including the 70 collegers—paid but 10/. 10s. each 
for tuition in classics, and the remaining 248 paid 21/. each, = 6,615/. 
To this must be added the money received by the boys’ tutors as leaving- 
money, which will certainly not be overstated—judging from the replies 
of Mr. James—at 1,500/. a year. 

It will thus be seen that in the year 1860 the parents of the Eton 
boys paid, for classical tuition alone, no less than 42,881/. 11s., which 
sum was divided amongst a head-master and twenty assistant-masters; 
the former receiving as nearly as possible double the income of Dr. Temple, 
the latter as nearly as possible double that received by the Rugby assistant- 
masters. Of course, the value of this calculation depends on whether the 
actual cost of the board of an Eton boy for thirty-seven weeks is most fairly 
represented by 54/. or 75/.; and the point is a very important one— 
but it may easily be cleared up by the publication of the figures which are 
said by the Eton masters to have convinced the Income-Tax Commissioners 
that 75/. was the more correct estimate. 

Dr. Temple has stated in his evidence that he conceives there ought 
to be one assistant-master to eyery twenty-five boys, and that had he 
sufficient funds at his disposal such would be his rule; but that having 
very limited resources, he prefers conducting his school with a less 
number of masters—all first-rate men—to lowering his salaries, and 
relying on the services of inferior teachers. Accepting, therefore, the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners, that no assistant-master 
should receive more than 1,400/. a year, and none less than 6002., it 
is quite clear that such incomes, in addition to the fellowships, livings, 
and other rich preferment which await Eton masters on retirement, would 
secure for Eton the presence, as assistant-masters, of the first educational 
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talent in the country; and, were the Eton masters remunerated as well 
and no better than the Rugby masters are, the salaries which twenty 
of them now receive would handsomely pay double that number. 

It would be easy to show, from the evidence attached to the Report, 
that much more satisfactory results might be obtained at Eton—without 
increasing the hours of study a single minute—were better books used 
(4400 to 4439), were the methods of teaching improved, were a sufficient 
staff of masters employed to ensure that the lessons now learned in theory 
were really learned in practice; and were that attention and assistance 
afforded to idle and to slow boys which it is desirable and reasonable they 
should receive. 

It is significant to observe throughout the evidence the pains taken by 
the “‘ vested interest” party at Eton to work on the fears and the prejudices 
of parents, in order to enlist their support in resisting the reforms which are 
pressed upon them. It is hinted that inquisitorial espionnage and caserne- 
ment intellectuel are the only alternatives for the entire neglect, otherwise 
called perfect freedom, to which upwards of eight hundred boys, ranging 
from eighteen to seven years of age, are now subjected when out of 
school; and fond mothers are invited to believe that if their children are 
not permitted to waste entirely that portion of their lives at which know- 
ledge is most easily and beneficially acquired, debilitated frames and 
morbidly excited brains will be the inevitable result.* 

The amount of supervision to which the Eton authorities at present 
actually profess to subject their charges is by no means clearly explained. 
It is scarcely to be supposed that they wish the public to believe that the 
Eton boys are not looked after at all when out of class. Indeed many of 
their rules and regulations prove the contrary. But the question naturally 
arises, who is to look after them? It is in evidence that the head-master 
and the classical assistant-masters—the Brahmins of Eton—are perpetually 
occupied, and almost overwhelmed by their work in the school and in their 
pupil-rooms, and that they have scarcely time for food and exercise. (8761.) 
They haughtily disclaim employing deputies “ to act as spies on the boys.” 
(5081.) It is clear, therefore, that with the best will in the world, a 
reasonable acquaintance with the pursuits and occupations of their pupils 
in play-time cannot be expected from them. The monitorial system is 
obsolete and discouraged at Eton; and it is in evidence that a sixth-form 
boy, seeing a lower boy betaking himself to a public-house on a Sunday 
afternoon, would not consider it his duty to interfere with him, save from 
motives of private friendship. (7119, 7294.) The mathematical, the 
modern-language masters, and the dames, are not allowed to take any part 
in the discipline of the school. Who then is to interfere, if any necessity 
for interference arises? Whose duty is it to see that the rules and 
regulations of the school are attended to? It would almost seem as if it 





* Reference to pp. 110 and 111 of the Report will show that the recommendations 
of the Commissioners tend rather to diminish than to increase the present hours of 
study at Eton—especially for the younger boys. See also, 4398-9. 
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was a characteristic of the Eton system to enact rules and regulations both 
for boys and for masters, without any intention of enforcing them. 

The only witnesses willing to reveal anything about this portion of 
the subject are a few of the junior masters, who evidently constitute a 
reform party in the school, and are dissatisfied with and ashamed of much 
that they are unable to remedy. 

When questioned on the subject of tippling in public-houses— 
especially on Sunday afternoons—the provost, the head and the lower 
masters of Eton replied, that such a practice was entirely unknown 
amongst Eton boys; that it was strictly forbidden; and that, if detected, 
it would lead to the severe castigation of the offender. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the evidence which they gave on the point ; it was 
clear from their answers that no such habit existed. (2547, 6032.) 

But when the assistant-masters belonging to the reform party came to 
be examined, those gentlemen plainly stated that the public-houses of Eton 
had, in reality, a considerable share of the patronage of the Eton boys— 
that the authorities “ winked” and “ connived ” at the practice, and that as 
many as one hundred boys of a day resorted to either the ‘“ Christopher” 
or the “Tap;” the former being a “ loosely-conducted public-house,” 
where the boys give entertainments to each other, and indulge in a variety 
of liquors; and the latter, a mere beer-house, which they frequent more 
from fashion and for society than for drink. The “Tap” is placed under 
the especial management of the captain of the boats—the greatest man in 
the school—and is regulated by a set of rules signed by that high dignitary. 
Strict decorum is preserved there, smoking is not allowed, and if a rule is 
broken, a fine of “more beer” is instantly levied. Mr. Walford, an 
assistant-master, disapproves of this arrangement, “ as the very strictness 
leads to more drinking,” and Mr. Oscar Browning, another assistant- 
master, although he does not believe that much positive drunkenness goes 
on there, is of opinion “that drinking in a public-house for a couple of 
hours at atime is as bad a habit as a boy can have.” (5243 to 5267. 
8222 to 9242.) 

Intemperance not being the vice of the age, it is possible that no great 
harm results from such an astonishing scholastic scheme for throwing boys 
on their own resources, making them manly, and preventing their being 
corrupted at college by corrupting them previously at school; but it is 
certainly worthy of remark, that of the startling state of things revealed by 
Messrs. Walford, James, Hardisty, and others of the junior assistant- 
masters, neither Dr. Goodford nor Mr. Balston appear, from their evidence, 
to have had any conception whatever, although it was going on under their 
very noses—so conscientiously had they abstained from any inquisitorial 
espionnage over the boys committed to their care. They admit, however, 
that it is now high time that it should be inquired into. Had there been 
at Eton one classical assistant-master to every twenty-five boys, instead of 
one to every forty-five, to attend to the discipline of the school, it is surely 
not unreasonable to suppose that the discovery would have been made sooner. 
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Indeed this, and almost all the other ills and shortcomings of the Eton 
system which have been pointed out by the Commissioners, may be traced 
to the futile attempt, which is still obstinately persevered in at Eton, to tend 
many lambs with a few over-paid and over-wrought shepherds. Were 
the governing body of the school recast and reformed—were the services 
of a sufficient staff of well-selected masters, under a sensible head, secured, 
and were they paid fixed salaries as at Rugby, instead of being dependent 
on head-money, profits, extras, and other pickings—there would be little 
occasion for any further interference on the part of Parliament. The 
proper pride, the good sense, and the personal interests of the teachers, 
stimulated by public opinion and guided by the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, would, under such circumstances, adopt and carry out 
readily the reforms which the altered conditions of society render desirable 
and necessary; but at present the Eton authorities, bound together as 
they are by close ties of consanguinity and marriage, have a strong and 
direct personal and pecuniary interest in maintaining Eton life and Eton 
teaching as they are.* If the numbers of the classical assistant-masters 
are increased, their salaries fixed, and the mathematical and modern- 
language masters placed on a par with them as to position and pay, the 
monopoly of dignity and profit, which they have hitherto enjoyed, will be 
broken up, and they will lose in exact proportion as their new colleagues 
and their pupils will gain. 

Vehement objections are insisted upon throughout the “ vested interest” 
portion of the evidence against attempting to teach French at Eton by 
means of Frenchmen. It is urged that a French master, if a Frenchman, 
must always remain an object of derision to Eton boys; that a foreigner 
can never be employed to teach them foreign languages with any prospect 
of success. Fifty years ago such an objection as this might have deserved 
some consideration, and it might, indeed, have been difficult to induce the 
young John Bull calves of the period to show much attention or respect 
to the peevish and excitable old émigré, adorned with a pigtail and 
ailes-de-pigeon, whose ignoble fate it used to be to be daily cobbler’s- 
waxed to his chair by the loustic of his class. But English and French 
men and boys have changed since then; the two nations have fought and 
bled side by side in the Crimea and in China, and understand each other 
better, and respect each other more than they did early in the present cen- 
tury. We now know that neither nation enjoys a monopoly of talent or 
of pluck, and that manly and well-educated French gentlemen, placed on a 
par as to authority and emolument with the other masters of the school, 
and properly supported by them—strong swimmers, skilful swordsmen, and 
expert gymnasts—would as readily command the attention and respect 
of their colleagues and their pupils as if they had been born within 
the four seas. Such is not only my own opinion—based on a know- 





* The Commissioners state that in consequence of the great profits derived from 
boarding-house keeping at Eton, “There seems to be a regular scramble for every 
house that falls vacant there.”—J?eport, p. 99. 
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ledge of the generous admiration which young Englishmen always exhibit 
for a happy combination of mental and physical acquirement—it is the 
opinion of many other competent witnesses examined by the Commis- 
sioners, and more especially of the present hereditary French master of 
Eton, himself an Englishman, who for any success he at present has in 
his duties might as well be a Lap or a Turk, inasmuch as he states that 
he is entrusted by the head-master with no authority over his pupils, and 
that he meets with no support whatever from the classical assistant-masters 
of the school. His pupils attend and stay away from his class as they like, 
and any complaints which he makes of them to the authorities are treated 
with ciyil contempt. ‘In a word,” says poor Mr. Tarver, ‘‘I am a mere 
objet de luxe at Eton;” for which, however, the unlucky parents of the 
boys had to pay, in 1860, 1,318/.17s. The evidence bearing on the 
history of the French teaching at Eton is so characteristic of the anti- 
progressive spirit of the place, that the Commissioners have inserted a 
considerable portion of it verbatim in their Report. 

By way of accounting for the unsatisfactory state of scholarship at 
Eton, the head-master throws heavy blame on parents, and on the masters 
of the preparatory establishments whose task it is to manipulate the raw 
material from the nursery, and to work it up into a proper shape for 
entrance at Eton.* Mr. Balston thinks that boys ought to be taught 
modern languages, grammar, and arithmetic thoroughly in their early 
youth, before they present themselves to him for admission. But the 
views expressed by Mr. Balston on this point are entirely incompatible 
with the fact that boys of seven years old are readily admitted by him at 
Eton; and, notwithstanding the education they receive there, which it is 
to be presumed he approves of, are never able to meet successfully at the 
competitive trials for scholarships the home and private school-trained 
boys on whom he is so hard.f Moreover, the remedy for this evil—if it 
exists—rests solely with the head-master himself: he need admit no boy 
to Eton who is unfitted by his previous education for admission. 

The present condition of the Eton collegers affords a proof how easily 
Eton might be changed for the better, by simply increasing and improving 
the motive power which propels its machinery. They are now unquestion- 
ably the cream of the school, playing at cricket and football, and rowing on 
the river with great success and spirit; but not making a profession of 





* It is right to state that Mr. Johnson does not concur with his chief in his 
strictures on the home and private school education of England; on the contrary, 
Mr. Johnson writes:—“ No one who has not known the modern representatives of 
Eton can conceive how little masters have to fight against in the tempers and habits 
of those who come to them from refined and highly cultivated families. Such is the 
gentleness and serenity of their bearing, so fine is their perception of what is due to 
others, so deeply impressed are they with the sense of the honour they owe to their 
homes, that a man may be tempted to think that there is no need of his vigilance, and 
no scope for his exhortations.” Surely such paragons as these might learn French 
from Frenchmen.—LEton Reform, p. 34. 

} Eton Reform, I. p. 41. 
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any one of those exercises to the detriment of their health, their studies, 
and their future success in life. They are far better looked after, both in 
and out of doors, than any of the oppidans are, thanks to the wise super- 
vision exercised over them by the assistant-master in college, who takes 
good care that they shall have fewer inducements to squander their parents’ 
money, and more inducement to work. The result of this sensible arrange- 
ment is, that they are, as might be expected, the main, indeed, I might 
almost say, the only supporters of the‘literary credit of the school; and when 
we hear of Etonians carrying off prizes at the universities, it almost always 
turns out that the prize-takers have been Eton collegers. The more 
liberal principle which is now adopted, of allowing boys educated else- 
where to compete until sixteen years of age, for entrance into college, 
occasionally enables Eton to reap laurels which she has not sown—a fact 
which surely ought to make her head-master less hard upon private 
schools. Mr. Trevelyan, in his amusing work The Competition Wallah, 
apparently alludes to this when he speaks of a competitive examination 
for India, at which the two first on the list were ‘‘ a student from Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a gentleman educated at Eton, where he had resided 
exactly three weeks, and at a private tutor’s, with whom he had passed 
seven years.” 

The relations between a boy and his tutor, as they exist in theory 
at Eton, are thus described by Mr. Carter, late master of the lower school, 
and now a fellow of the college :— 


Eyery boy at Eton has his tutor. To define this tutor’s duties is no easy matter. 
It is a tutor’s duty to devote his whole time and energies to his pupil, so long as he is 
under his care, the duties of master and tutor being so identical, that those of the one 
cannot be neglected without detriment to those of the other, to instruct him, whether 
as a preparation for his school-work, or in private reading, to alter and improve his 
composition, to suggest different courses of study to different boys, to watch the 
development of his mental powers, the rise and growth of moral tendencies, to win the 
boy’s affections, and thus exercise a general control over his character, to commu- 
nicate frecly with his parents, to protect a boy whenever, from misunderstanding or 
misapprehension, he may be liable to be hardly judged or punished, and to inculcate, 
as occasion may offer, high principles of action. 


Mr. Carter’s statements on this important point were fully corroborated 
by the evidence of the present provost, the head-master, and the senior 
assistant-master of Eton. The astonished Commissioners occasionally 
interrupted these gentlemen in -order to inquire whether they had per- 
sonally felt competent to perform single-handed all these duties fairly 
towards forty, fifty, sixty, and even seventy pupils, and invariably received 
the strongest assurances in the affirmative. Dr. Goodford, however, 
apologetically explained that the masters who had been appointed by 
him during the last few years were all men of great ability and distinc- 
tion, and had been limited by him to forty pupils; the elder masters 
being still allowed, in consideration of their “ vested interests,” to take 
as many as they can get. 

But when those recently appointed masters themselves came to be 
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examined, the Commissioners heard a very different story. Messrs, 
Browning and Walford confessed that they were altogether unequal to do 
the work they were paid and expected to do, and that there were not near 
enough masters to teach and look after the boys, and Mr. Walford stated 
that he had seventeen pupils, and could not do justice to a larger number, 
though he should be obliged to take more; that those who took more 
did not do justice to them; and that, as might be expected, the school- 
work was extremely unsatisfactory. Ie explained that the present 
system of Eton “would be admirable if each day contained forty-eight 
hours instead of twenty-four, and if the staff of teachers was at all 
proportioned to the work required of them.” Even with his seventeen 
pupils he had to work so hard as to be unable to spare time for exercise 
for days together. He considered it a decided disadvantage that Eton 
masters should always have been brought up at Eton, and thought that 
the introduction of gentlemen who had not been educated there would be 
most valuable to the school. He expressed his astonishment at finding, 
when he first came to Eton from Harrow, where he had worked for a few 
months, that it was the habit of the boys to come into school to construe 
with the English translation written word for word over the Latin or 
Greek; and that when he attempted to stop it he was remonstrated 
with by his colleagues, who informed him that it was an established and 
recognized practice. 

Besides examining the various authorities of the school, the Commis- 
sioners examined at considerable length the Hon. C. G. Lyttleton, Lord 
Boringdon, and Mr. Mitchell—unusually successful specimens of Eton 
education, the two latter being now students at Balliol—and John 
Walter, Esq., M.P., the influential proprietor of The Times. From the 
evidence offered by Lord Boringdon and Messrs. Lyttleton and Mitchell, 
much was elicited that conflicted sadly with the evidence which had been 
previously given by the higher authorities of the school, and that fully 
corroborated the counter-statements of the younger masters. Mr. Mitchell 
utterly denied that his tutor had stood in loco parentis to him whilst he 
was at Eton ; he said he considered him merely “as a teacher who looked 
over his exercises and heard him construe, and not in any other light.” 
When asked how an average Eton boy would set about learning to construe 
fifty lines of Homer, his answer was—“ He would get a crib” (7347). He 
thought few boys ever attempted to make out their lessons by the aid of 
grammars and dictionaries, and stated that “nothing was so easy as to 
scrape through collections without reproof or punishment.” He considered 
that the mathematical masters were placed in an inferior social position to 
the classical masters; that their teaching was consequently looked down 
upon and valueless, and that the boys craved for private instruction in 
mathematics rather from social than scientific objects—for the sake of 
meeting one another in the class-rooms—“ thinking it rather a nice thing 
to go out at night.” (7377.) The majority of the Eton boys are required 
in theory to learn by heart weekly several hundred lines of Latin and 
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Greek, but practically, according to Mr. Mitchell, they do not learn them. 
They are allowed to calculate the exact portion which will fall to their 
share—some two or three lines—and get them up “ piping hot ;” and a 
master who attempted to check this practice would become very un- 
popular. (7473.) 

Lord Boringdon, when asked, “ Does the tutor take any pains about the 
boy individually as to the formation of his character and his moral con- 
duct?” replied, ‘ No, I think not, unless he has committed some flagrant 
offence.” His lordship considered that the tutors take more pupils than they 
can possibly attend to (7699), and that the head-master has little influence 
in the school; the only acquaintance the boys in general have with him 
being “ through the birch.” (7266.) 

He stated that scarcely any ancient and no modern geography is 
taught at Eton; that mathematics, and the gentlemen who teach that 
branch of knowledge, are looked upon in an inferior light both by the 
classical tutors and the boys, and that nothing whatever is done to 
encourage the study of any modern language. (7819.) He described the 
tutors as forcing the clever boys and neglecting the others, as the only 
means by which the character of the school for scholarship could be 
maintained with its present insufficient staff. 

Having given this outline of the somewhat unfavourable view which 
two successful Etonians have recorded of the merits of Eton in the 
present day, it will be but fair to set against it the evidence given by 
Mr. Walter, an ex-captain of oppidans, who lives in the neighbourhood of 
the school, and who not only was himself educated there, but who has six 
sons who have enjoyed and are enjoying the same advantage. Mr. Walter 
was examined at his own urgent request. He is an intimate friend of the 
present provost and head-master of Eton, and appears by his own account 
to be in the habit of favouring those gentlemen with the benefit of a good 
deal of his advice. 

Having been led to suppose, from published letters on the subject, that 
the system of education at present ruling at Eton was believed to be 
unsatisfactory, and to require considerable alteration to adapt it to the 
requirements of the day, Mr. Walter stated that he had come forward to 
proclaim that his opinion, based on his own personal experience and that 
of his sons, was most favourable to the existing state of things. He con- 
sidered the education received at present by the Eton oppidans admirably 
calculated to make boys gentlemen, and to fit them for the position of 
English landed proprietors and members of Parliament. The evidence of 
this influential witness was not, however, entirely favourable to Eton: he 
deplored its connection with King’s; he considered it would be an im- 
provement if the collegers—the literary élite of the school—could be 
eliminated altogether ; he believed the Fellows to be quite useless, and 
thought it a “ gross abuse ” that they should hold livings with their fellow- 
ships. He conceived “that many of the holidays and saints’ days might 
be dispensed with,” and condemned especially “ St. Patrick’s Day and 
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St. David’s Day, and things of that sort, as abuses altogether ; as relics of 
a time he did not want to see back.” (9510.) He considered Eton 
an expensive school, but was acquainted with a girls’ boarding-school 
which was quite as expensive. (9474.) He condemned the climate of Eton 
as relaxing, believing that the boys would sicken there, if they were not 
almost perpetually at play in the open air. He objected to their frequent- 
ing public-houses and beer-shops, and, sensibly enough, suggested that the 
practice should be checked by improving the quality of the beer supplied 
by the tutors and dames. On the “ leaving-money” question he came out 
very strong, declaring that “it savours very much of the days of stage- 
coaches, when you used to fee people for this, that, and the other, and that 
it is not a creditable thing to be kept up in a school like Eton.” (9467.) 
He spoke of the custom of giving leaving-books as one “ which everybody 
would like to get rid of, but which everybody is afraid of doing for fear of 
being thought shabby.” Mr. Walter said, “I will tell you what the 
practice is. All the rubbishy and unreadable books that the London book- 
sellers cannot otherwise dispose of, are vamped up in showy bindings, 
and sent down to Eton to be palmed off on these poor boys.” (9471.) 
He denounced the charges for French and ordinary mathematics as “ dis- 
creditable,” and protested against the charge for extra mathematics as “an 
abuse.” In fact, so liberally was the friendly evidence of this influential 
witness seasoned with censure, that it is to be suspected that up to the 
present moment neither the provost nor the head-master of Eton have 
thought it necessary to avail themselves to any great extent of the advice 
which he has so kindly and so persistently proffered to them. 

There is one point, however, on which the proprietor of The Times and 
the Eton authorities entirely concur, and that is, that the study of French 
at Eton ought to be obstructed as much as possible. Such an accom- 
plishment Mr. Walter declares to be quite unnecessary for an English 
gentleman—a mere luxury—about as useful as being able to play a tune 
on the flute or the fiddle. “In England,” says Mr. Walter, “an English 
gentleman, of course, speaks English; he is scarcely ever called upon to 
speak five words of French, save in diplomatic circles.” “If he goes to 
Switzerland for a few weeks and commences a conversation in French, 
he is answered in English, and immediately desists from continuing the 
conversation in a modern (!) language.” ‘Englishmen do not travel much 
in France; they go to Paris and stay there.” “Even in Germany a good 
deal of English is spoken by the masters of the hotels; in Switzerland 
more and more every year; and certainly in Rome English is spoken.” 
(9397 to 9403.) German and French literature Mr. Walter states to 
be little read by English members of Parliament and country gentlemen, 
who in fact, he believes, after a certain time of life, read little of anything ; 
and he cites, in confirmation of his opinion, a dictum of Mr. Vardon, the 
librarian of the House of Commons, who once told him that “ nobody ever 
read anything in the library there, except Sir George Lewis and himself.” 

In Mr. Walter’s opinion modern languages ought to be imparted to 
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English boys before they go to Eton; but he rather impaired the value of 
his remarks on this point, by repeating an anecdote told him “ by a friend 
of his, a remarkably good philologist,” of a little boy of ten years old, who, 
residing at Stockholm or Copenhagen, had picked up Swedish, Danish, and 
French; but who subsequently forgot them entirely, when he was sent to 
school in England. On being gravely asked by the Commissioners, with 
what view he had introduced this anecdote, Mr. Walter explained, some- 
what ambiguously, that he did so, “‘as showing that when they cease to 
be kept up by constant intercourse with other persons that they lose it, 
and as a proof that the popular notion that when a child learns French 
in the nursery it is quite sufficient, and will never forget it in after-life, 
is quite a mistake.” (9392.) He suggests its cultivation by means of 
French governesses and French nurses; but adds that “many people 
have tried that system and do not like it.” (9454.) 

“ Before leaving the subject of French,” says Mr. Walter, “I should wish 
to mention a thing which struck me much some years ago. I went to Eton 
on one of the speech days, and two boys declaimed a passage from Racine 
—one of them with such remarkably good accent, that I went to the head- 
master and said, ‘ How in the world did you teach this boy such good 
French?’ ‘ Well,’ said Dr. Hawtrey, ‘this boy has been brought up at 
Paris.’ I said, ‘You have relieved my mind immensely—I was afraid 
you taught him.’ He said, ‘I suppose you thought we got on too fast.’ 
I said, ‘ Yes; I was afraid my theory was upset.’” (9389.) 

Until I had read the evidence given by Mr. Walter, I had always 
believed the following passage from Nicholas Nickleby to be a gross 
caricature. I now admit that I was wrong :— 

“What sort of language do you consider French, sir ? ” asked Mr. Lillyvick. 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“Do you consider it a good language, sir?” said the collector; “a pretty language 
—a sensible language ? ” 

“A pretty language certainly,” replied Nicholas; “and as it has a name for 
everything, and admits of elegant conversation about everything, I presume it is a 
sensible one.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Lillyvick, doubtfully. “Do you call it a cheerful 
language now ?” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Nicholas, “I should say it was, certainly.” 

“It’s very much changed since my time, then,” said the collector—* very much.” 

“Was it a dismal one in your time ?” asked Nicholas, scarcely able to repress 
a smile. 

“Very,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, with some vehemence of manner, “It’s the war 
time I speak of—the late war. It may be a cheerful language. I shéuld be sorry to 
contradict anybody ; but I can only say that I’ve heard the French prisoners, who 
were natives, and ought to know how to speak it, talking in such a dismal manner 
that it made me miserable to hear them. Ay, that I have fifty times, sir—fifty times.” 

Mr. Lillyvick was waxing so cross that Mrs, Kenwigs thought it expedient to 
motion to Nicholas not to say anything ; and it was not till Miss Petowker had 
practised several blandishments to soften the excellent old gentleman that he deigned 
to break silence, by asking,— 

“ What’s the water in French, sir ?” 

“ L’eau,” replied Nicholas. 
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“ Ah,” said Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head mournfully, “I thought as much, 
Lo, eh ? I don’t think anything of that language, nothing at all.” 
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In concluding these desultory remarks, I would advert to one accom- 
plishment which ought surely to be included in the education of every 
English gentleman, and which certainly is not at present on a satisfactory 
footing, either at our public schools or our universities. I allude to the 
study of elocution. In no other country does ability in public speaking 
command more certain or higher reward than in England. Yet it is 
seldom that we meet with a clergyman -who reads or preaches mode- 
rately well; it is as seldom that we can listen without discomfort to 
any but the very best of our public speakers. Sensible country gentlemen, 
not bad talkers across a dinner-table—who, in their hot youth were 
probably celebrated for their feats in the playing fields, and possibly 
rulers of “Tap,” are sadly often noticed, when proposing and seconding 
the members for their counties, to read their brief and halting speeches on 
the hustings out of the crowns of their hats, amidst derisive inquiries of 
“Who's your hatter?” and county members themselves have not un- 
frequently been reduced to the same ungraceful aide-mémoires, when 
nervously seeking to return thanks for the important trust confided to 
their powers of speech. 

Yet speaking is an art which may be learnt as surely as singing or 
dancing. To be really eloquent is in the power of few—to say what one 
has to say to an assembly fluently, intelligibly, and not disagreeably, is in 
the power of almost every man who is not a fool or a stammerer, provided 
he has learnt to do it. English lawyers and actors can always do it, 
because they have taken the trouble to acquire the art; very few other 
Englishmen can. 

At Eton, once a year, a few boys at the head of the school, trained 
by masters themselves unaccustomed to public speaking, declaim a 
few speeches with very moderate success; and a small debating-society, 
with which the masters do not interfere, exists: it is, we are told, 
merely a limited and fashionable club, whose members—but twenty- 
eight in number—are elected, not on account of their literary acquire- 
ments, but chiefly because they are the “swells” of the school, or because 
they have distinguished themselves at cricket or in rowing. Much good 
would be done, were such an institution as this widened, popularized, and 
stimulated, and were its members properly instructed in speaking by a 
practised teacher who himself knew how to speak, so that every boy, on 
leaving Eton at the age of seventeen, might be able to impart audibly, 
confidently, and pleasantly, to an audience of a couple of hundred of his 
school-fellows, whatever he was desirous of saying to them. 
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